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NEW TW 0- BOOK < ARITHMETICAL COURSE. 


VENABLE’S 
New Arithmetics 


The Latest, Most Sensible, and Best Yet Issued. 


Most Approved Modern Methods. 
Elementary Course, Bright and Practical. 
Abundant Oral and Written Problems. 
Problems well Classified and Craded. 
Natural Sequence of Operations. 
Neat Models for Slate Work. 





Venable’s New Elementary Arithmetic, . . 224 pages, 40 cts, 
Venable’s New Practical Arithmetic, . 374 pages, 68 cts, 


( For these books, and for information concerning Maury’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
Houtmes’ New Reapers, THe CLrARENDON DicTionary, &c., address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 





3 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 





Porter_& ae Series. 





PHILAD armistice ten PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 


Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


The Practical Copy Books, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 





Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with, reference to 


the examination and introduction of our books. 


Before adopting a new work on any 


subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 
Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 


able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATHS, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
{84 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEw ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








A COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED FOR 


Academies, High Schools, Business Colleges, and Counting Rooms, 
By JAMES B. THOMSON, LL.D., Author of Mathematical Series. 


320 pp. Price for Introduction, 81. Specimen copy sent on receipt of Introductiou Price. 


A KEY NOW READY. 

This work is intended to follow the author’s “* COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC,” or any other 
Arithmetic of similar grade, and carries forward the various topics begun in that to their practical applica- 
tion in the different departments of business. The shorter methods employed by expert accountants are 
given, the subjects involving Percentage are ‘oo with Stock Exchange, Banking, Clearing House and 
Custom House business, Averaging Accounts, Partnership, Settlement, ete., all of which are treated in the 
clear and comprehensive style peculiar to the author. It will be exceedingly valuable to the business- 
man as a manual for reference. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 


771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 
H, I. SMITH, 5 Somerset St., BOSTON. J. D. WILLIAMS, 75 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Three New 


NEARLY 


A New English Literature. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS 


FrRoM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. 

With Selections /l/ustrating their Works. 
By Dr. TRuMAN J..BAcKus, 
President of Packer Collegiate Institute, 
AND HELEN DAWES BROWN, 
Teacher of English Lit., Brearley School, New York. 
The feature of this book is that it discusses only 
the really Df English authors,—those who made a 
very broad mark in the literature of their day. It 
also furnishes specimens of their a thoroughly 

a 





edited, and which illustrate the special characteris- 
tics of each. 


Text Books 


READY. 


STODDARD’S 
New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


This book has been very carefully revised by two 
very competent educators. All the attractive features 


which made this the most popular Intellectual Arith- 
metic of its day, have been retained. Only such things 
as have become obsolete have been changed. It will 
appear in an elegant new dress, bound in full cloth. 


Til. 
A New Series of Cerman Text Books. 
By Pror. H. J. ScHMITz. 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, First Book. 
Second Book neariy ready. The two parts will be 
bound together, and also sold separately. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 











Sawyer’s Natural History Card, | 


By FRANCES W. SAWYER, 
Teacher in the Everett Primary School, Boston. 


Price, 84 cts. per dozen. 


Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 5 cts. Pp r imary 


THOMPSON, BROWN, 


- Something New 


—_— FOR —— 


& CO., 


: familiar types. 


Schools. 


Publishers, 


: dren and enable them to classify the animals. 
: intelligent teacher a large amount of knowledge in Natural His- 
: tory can be imparted in a way interesting and pleasing to the pupil. 


BOSTON, 


“The Card contains the names of 62 birds 
: and animals, scientifically arranged, with 27 illustrations. Un- 
: der each large division several sub-divisions are represented by 
The purpose is to arrest the attention of the chil- 


In the hands of an 


MASS. 











DIXON’S 
Slate-Pencil Sharpener 


Hold the slate pencil tightly in 
the left hand, and with the right 
hand rigidly turn the Sharpener 


back and forth. The alternating 
movement will give the pencil a 
fine point. 





DIXON'S SLATE-PENCIL SHARPENER 


| 

| 

| Is the neatest and handiest device yet made 
for sharpening slate pencils. 
will be sent any teacher or school officer on 
receipt of 60 cents in stamps or postal note. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Go., Jersey City, N. J: 


A sample dozen 
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Manufact’g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 







Mechanically exact ; 


It can be learned on 


The STENOGRAPH. 


A Short-Hand Machine. 
easily used; learned in one third the time other systems 
require ; speed as great as any other now in use, 
FOR ALL KINDS OF SHORTHAND WORK. 


nthe Manual, and in the hands of an intelligent operator 
t never fails to properly do its work. 


Send stamp fer circular, or 25 cts. for Manual. 


Price, with Manual, reduced to $25. 
U. S. STENOGRAPH COMPANY, 
402 N. 3d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Chemical 
Apparat, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 











WILL YOU GO TO DAKOTA ? 


The next monthly excursion of settlers 
and capitalists will leave New England in 
a few days for Hettinger County, Dakota. 
Very favorable excursion rates will be 
made from Boston and all Eastern points. 
The general public are invited to join this 
excursion, as it will be personally conduct- 
ed by L. A. Donae, of the New England 
Colony Association for Dakota, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the country 
from New England to Dakota; and being 
a resident of New England City, Dakota, 
he will take special pleasure in assisting 
Settlers, Capitalists, and Pleasure-seekers 
in looking up the various locations and 
points of interests in this wonderful country 

For information relative to this country 
and this Excursion, address at once, 


L. A. DODGE, Sec’y, 
New England Colony Association, 
339 Washington St., Boston. 


_Golleges and Schools. 








COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
4 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 


____ PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele.- 
tric Enq, Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. Pp MUNROR, Sec’y. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Sure NORMAL SCHOOL, 
RAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address ‘ 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


TE NORMAL ‘SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATE Massa. 
i) dress the 


su 
For both sexes. For catalogues, 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. — 


Assscnuserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 sexes. AT ESTER 
For particulars, address — 
E. H. Russexu, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
a ‘ dD. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
S™ts NORMAL SOHOOL, WesTFIELp, Masa. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues aonen 











HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECE, 
o- ~- yo S ae of Chicago, Ill. 
é policy of this institution is to niak 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-c inten, on 
sly and ightcounly Kept The Sek anomat Coney 
e 
ian y nnual Course of 








Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Physical Sets, Toeplet-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


xy LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 








Is THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


J. B. LipPIncott COMPANY 





For Sale | 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOLS, —tcad'ana’State Poncits. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


We will send ma 








Jr sTeEL. 















Country alone, 
‘The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Agents Wanted. 

00 | 00 A MONTH can be made work- 
$75,282 to $250.22 ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
Cneinces. Spare er ay may ae premaby ae roy 

>. ew vacancies in towns ar tities. -F.JO 
SUN & CO., 1009 Main 8t., Richmond, va. * ves 


V. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. R . & Co. 











T. DeWitt Talmage’s New Book, Pen, Pulpit and Plaftorm. 





ae) , _— 


Aimed at Wrongs 2 B Righted, Follies 2B Sharned 
gers 2 B Avoided, Sorrows $B Mitigated, Victorias oar, 
treasury of his best thoughts. Beautifully Illustrated, 
702 pages, $2.75, E. B. TREAT, NEW YORK. 
TO SECURE THE 


AGENCY 
for our Publications 










Now is the Tine 


AT YOUR 
NORMAL and INSTITUTE, 


Next Summer. 
Remember our Teachers’ Help Manuals! 











They will sell like hot cakes at an Institute. 
LARGE COMMISSIONS. 
Write us now, or you may be too late. 
AGENCY DEPT., 





n in t., 1889, and continue for six 
months. Forfu u catalogue, and Clinique 
address E. Z. BAILEY, gular catalont $084 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Mention this paper. (m] 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





GLOBES are models of the earthh GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-INCH GLOBE. 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28 x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LAKGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, orschool use. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. Full information FREE. 

E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 








Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 


\ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & , 
19% Wabash Avenue, Post and secskten Sts., 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


| CURE FITS! 


I do not mean merely to sto them f. i 
Fis here ¢ Pee there seain. i mean aretied ame 
disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FA: 

ING SICKNESS a life-long study, ’] — 
ic cure the worst cases, mL ro have fail 

no reason for not now receiving a cure, Send 

fi cace fora treatise and a free bottle of my infalli. 

a. Rook's Express and Post Office, 
le M, C,, 188 Pear! St.. New York, 




















Musical, far soundin and 
factory Bells for Schools. Canes 


MENEELY & co. Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and Drices on application. 


a oenmeenseuae ee ett 
Buckeye Bell F 

oundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for a 


hools, fire alarms, farms ete 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sont FOLLY 













VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnsti, 0. 





FRE 


Sample Dr. X STONE’S RROX 

5 3 NOHIAL 

Wa tates to Preachers and Sencbere. aoa 
ted. STONE MEDICINK CO., Quiney, lilinois. 





The New England Bureay 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of th. 
best Summer Schools in New England. 





Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, g 


Christian lady of very bigh order, toteach the Fr;).), 
Language and An. P A desirable position for the 
right person. Pi 
— HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first class N. E. Academy, a teacher of The Svi- 
ences, for next autumn. The candidate must have 
had a special training, and must be a member of the 


tist church. Apply to 
— HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 








WANTED NEXT AUTUMN, 


Ina first-class boys’ School in Philadelphia, a man to 
teach the French Language. A native preferred, or 
one immediately descended from one or both Frenc) 
arents, with a thorough French education. A gen- 
Homan of good address, manly carriage, and polished 
manners; accurate in pronunciation, with aptness to 
teach; excellent in discipline, with tact in handling 
pupils; young, yet with good experience. For such 

a man, this is a fine position, with a good salary. 

Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





TO BE RENTED, 


For a term of five years, a private Boarding and Day 
School, in a pleasant California town. Said scliool 
has a good outfit for 30 boarders and 100 day pupils, 
and is now in full operation, with four able teachers 
constantly employed. The principal needs rest, and 
wishes to retire for a season. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


“At a nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer ne (for which there is 

reat demand) with the school, the right man cannot 
ail of success. Apply immediately to 

I tan 





ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 


In one of our pleasant seaboard N. E. Cities, is a 
school for young ladies and misses, firmly established 
and in a prosperous condition, — FoR SALE. The 
spacious building is well furnished for boarding and 
day-school purposes, including desks, tables. books of 
reference, and photographs for a large home school. 
This furniture, ete., with the good-will of the school, 
can now be purchased for $1,500 The building can 
be purchased at a bargain, or rented. 

Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


An exceptionally fine school property, a large bulld- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said propert y 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Central 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
rag oa with the good will of the school is offered 
or $35,000, on easy terms. 

Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 


A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICS, DRAWING, OT 
MINING and METALLURGY, or a combination of some 
of these departments, in a large college already oe 
tablished on the Pacific Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college, 
with ample security, as a condition of securing that 
professorship ? If so, apply immediately to 
HIRA RCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


Ina large Southern City, (75,000 iuhabitants) a flour: 
ishing Military School, which has been in operation 
eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, and lias 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, arms 4 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2,50”. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. — 


Important to Students of Norse 
Languages, or Tourists. 


INSTRUCTION IN NORSE. 


A native of Iceland and graduate of an Ieelan(ic 
academy, also A.B. of a Canadian University, offer 
instruction in the Scandinavian Languages, ¢sP° 
cially in Old Norse and modern Icelandic. Instruc- 
tion privately, in classes, or by correspondence. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
r of N. E. Bureau, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. — 


\BISYELE orGUN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Obiv, 
SJL. for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-ha me 
VY Cycles. Repairing ond t 

“#Guns and Type-Writers 


SEND FOR NEW ENG. PUB. €O.’5 
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MORNING CONCERTS. 


BY GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM, 
Master of Franklin School, Boston. 


Though the northern skies still threaten, 
And the wind ofttimes is chill, 

Yet the green now flecks the valley, 
And the snow has left the hill. 


Not within four walls, resounding 
With the minstrelsy of art, 

Bat in Nature’s glorious temple, 
Oar musicians play their part. 


Ere the sunbeams gild the hill-top, 
Blended voices, sweet and clear, 

Mingling with the brooklet’s murmur 
Burst upon the listening ear. 


From the orchard calls the robin, 
Leader of the feathered throng, 

Chirps the hairbird from the hedge-row, 
Trills the sparrow’s matin song. 


Orioles, in the elm-top swaying, 
Pipe their brilliant bugle-call, 
And the bluebird’s mellow warble 

Sweetly sounds from maple tall. 


Perched on topmost bough of walnut, 
Sweetness bubbling from his throat, 
Prima donna of the morning, 
Pours the thrush its liquid note. 


On the wing, in rapture poising, 
Sings the linnet, blithe and proud ; 
With ecstatic fervor joins he 
In the chorus full and loud. 


Overhead the swallows twitter, 
And the purple martins, too, 

Sailing swiftly, this way, that way, 
Underneath the vaulted blue. 


Would you hear this glad recital ? 
Quit your bed at earliest dawn, 
Leave the city’s humdrum noises, 
Seek the grove or dewy lawn. 
—The Congregationalist. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Private ScHootmaster, London: Eton is the Ul- 
tima Thale of the offspring of the British aristocracy and 
snobocracy. 


Henry W. Loncretiow : I assure you that, by every 
language you learn, a new world is opened before you. 
It is like being born again. 

Arruur STANLEY, Cohasset, Mass.: Pupils should 
form the habit in school of consulting books of reference, 
—of going to the original sources of knowledge. 


From Prestpent Harrison’s Inavaurat: Let those 
who would die for the flag on the field of battle give a bet- 
ter proof of their patriotism, and a higher glory to their 
country by promoting fraternity and justice. 


Herr Winpruorst, Prussia: Scientific thinking 
must rest upon a basis laid by instruction in the classical 
tongues. Modern languages are fitted for girls, but not 
for men who have to tackle serious scientific work. 


Tue Eventya Press, Wellington, N. Z.: Out of 
twenty headmasters of secondary schools in New Zealand, 
all but three have committed suicide or died of broken 
heart, or been driven to beggary, or left the colony in 
disgust. 

Lonpon Journat or Epucation: This century has 
no list of Englishmen to place beside George Peabody, of 


Massachusetts; Leland Stanford, of California; Jacob 
Tome, of Baltimore; Mr. Pratt, of Brooklyn; Mr. Wil- 
liamson, of Philadelphia; Mr. Clark, of Worcester. 


Tue Voice: Vassar; Smith, Wellesley, Newnham, Gir- 
ten, and their sister institutions on every continent, will find 
it difficult to realize that it is only forty years since the 
efforts of Dr. West, who has just retired from active work 
as a teacher in Brooklyn, to establish at Rutgers Institute, 
in New York, a collegiate course for women, were met 
with a perfect storm of ridicule. 








SCHOOLS, FRENCH OR AMERICAN: 
WHICH ? 


BY ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 





Abstract of paper read at Massachusetts Classical and High 
School Teachers’ Association, April 5, 1889.] 


I do not propose to discuss what is to me an idle ques- 
tion,— the one of finding which schools are superior, the 
American or the French. The question is so broad, so 
complex, and so intricate that a plain and simple answer 
is manifestly impossible. Besides there are radical dif- 
ferences which would forbid any narrow comparison. 
First of all, the American secondary schools receive a 
much larger proportion of children belonging to the less 
fortunate classes of society. 

If, as Senator Hawley told Matthew Arnold, “the 
government of the United States is eminently a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the average man,” it is equally true 
that the American school is above all a school for the 
average pupil. 
The mass of French children that enter the secondary 
schools have not only the knowledge that they have ac- 
quired previously at school, but as a rule they come from 


ries. Then there is perhaps a special education which is 
found in the very intellectual and artistic atmosphere of 
the great European cities; and most of the pupils who 
pursue studies come from cities. 

America is young as a nation, and although material 
progress has been so rapid that it seems almost incredible 
in many cases, yet the general artistic education and the 
upper intellectual education of the masses have not reached 
the point which continental and European nations 
gained long since. Then the American child is brought 
up early in life to a degree of independence entirely un- 
known to the European. Asa consequence, the discipline 
in European schools is much more severe than it could 
possibly be in an American school, and a degree of sub- 
mission obtained from the average pupil which the young 
American is not willing to give. 

If we compare again American schools with European, 
the comparison is altogether misleading. 

There are other advantages of a more material kind. 
It is a fact that the French language both in spelling and 
pronunciation is much easier than the English; and 
many hours spent here over the “spelling book” are 
given in France to the much more educating study of the 
language proper and the reading of our literature. Then 
the study of arithmetic is also easier in France, because 
the metric system is the only one in practical use in busi- 
ness, and does away with the necessity, if it be one, of 
spending years over complicated forms of weight and 
measure. I do not pretend to be a competent judge about 
the possibility and practicability of spelling reform, but I 

confess to everlasting astonishment at the persistence 

with which Americans, a progressive nation, cling to ob- 

solete forms which are stumbling stones in the way of 

their children, and take away too much of their own 

time, which I have been told here has a money value. 

Instead of the long American vacation, European vaca- 

tions begin on the fifteenth of August, to end about the 

first of October. Besides this long vacation, a week is 

granted at Easter time. This is all. 


nats, often barrack-like buildings, where they spend the 
whole of the school year, with the possible exception of a 
few hours recess once a month, and even those few hours 
are only allowed to be spent in the company of the parents 
or of a person specially delegated by them. 

French pupils rise every morning, winter and summer, 
at five or half-past five o'clock, to study two hours 
before breakfast. I remember that during the last 
two years of my course my comrades and I used to 
rise at four o’clock in order to better prepare for the final 
examination. The whole time, with the exception of 
about two hours, which were given to play, was conse- 
crated, when we were not in the class, to the study of 
lossons. 

I do not believe that American parents would consent 
to submit their children to a régime of so great severity, 
and even if the parents were to consent, it may well be 
doubted whether the children would accept it. It is cer- 
tain that with this pressure brought to bear upon them, 
French children do obtain better results than American 
children of the same age. This is a matter of course; 
and yet, if we consider the whole system, not only of in- 
struction but of education as applied in France and in 
America, I do not hesitate to give the preference to the 
American system. 

The French child may know more and does know more 
of history, more of literature, is more susceptible to art, 
but he does not during the years of close confinement at 
school obtain the degree of self-reliance, of manliness or 
womanliness, that is obtained by American children 
through their education. 

The French child is taught implicit obedience, and he 
does obey, for he cannot help it. Want of respect shown 
to any one of his teachers would cause his immediate ex- 
pulsion; but his submission is very dearly bought, and 





families where knowledge has been cultivated for centu-| when, after the years of close sequestration, comes the 


liberty of ZL’ Université, or of general life, he is much 
more inclined to abuse his liberty than the American 
child who has been taught self-reliance and self-govern- 
ment. 








MEMORY. 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normai svhool. 





LAWS OF ASSOVUIATION,—(IL) 


Secondary Laws of Association. 

5. The greater the facility with which any particular 
mind, from its natural constitution, gains a knowledge of 
particular relations, the more likely it is that a group of 
ideas will be recalled, if at all, under those relations. 
Minds are not only unlike from education, but unlike 
from nature ; and it is useless to quarrel with nature too 
violently. One man is thoroughly alive to a sense of the 
ludicrous, and in his mind ideas are likely to succeed one 
another in the order in which they stand related and have 
been known as ludicrous. Another sees forboding ill in 
everything. In his mind the presence of something won- 
derful is likely to be succeeded by trains of mournful in- 
cidents. One child is particularly susceptible to the in- 
fluence of sounds, another to colors and forms; the one 
learns to spell by pronouncing the names of the letters, 
the other by seeing the letters and by making them. The 
wise teacher makes use of this law, and allows each child 
to learn to spell as best he can. 

It is not-well to spend all your effort in undoing the 
work of previous teachers and of parents. A child may 
not think in absolutely the best way, but if he thinks 
readily, his way is probably best for him. Six different 
children may have six different ways of recalling the sums 
or the products of numbers. Now while it might have 
been better for five of these children if they had been in- 
structed as the sixth child was, it is probably better for 
each of the five to repeat his own process of recall till 








French pupils, as a rule, are closely confined in inter- 


the results are reached without any conscious process 
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than to attempt to establish new habits of observation and 
thought. 

6. The recall of a portion of a group of ideas is more 
likely to be followed by the recall of the rest of the group, 
if the ideas have been acquired under favoring conditions 
of the body. Among these favoring conditions are good 
health, freedom from fatigue, from hunger, from thirst, 
sleepiness, cold, heat, and bodily discomfort of all kinds. 
How often it happens that a cold or badly ventilated 
schoolroom does more to hinder the successful recall of 
ideas than all the energy of a bright teacher can do to se- 
eure such recall! Such favoring bodily conditions are no 
less necessary at the time of recall than at the time of 
acquisition. 

We have now looked at the subject of the association 
of ideas from three distinct standpoints: 1. The object- 
ive relations existing among the objects of knowledge ; 2. 
the subjective activity of the mind in knowing the rela- 
tions of objects; and, 3. the subjective conditions under 
which the mind acts. From the first of these standpoints 
we learn that ideas return to the mind in some of the 
same relations in which the corresponding objects exist. 
From the second standpoint we learn that such return is 
determined by the activity of the mind in knowing the 
objects. From our third point of view we learn the 
conditions under which such activity is most likely to re- 
sult in the recall of ideas in given relations. 

We are now prepared to define laws of association and 
the various classes of these laws. 

Laws of association are those conditions which deter- 
mine the succession of ideas as they are represented to 
the mind. 

The primary laws of association are the relations exist- 
ing between objects of knowledge, which relations prima- 
rily determine the orders of representation of ideas. 

The general law of association is the activity of the 
mind which determines the relations in which ideas are 
represented. 

The secondary laws of association are the conditions 
under which ideas are gained, which conditions determine 
the effectiveness of the general law of association. 

Is there any limit to the power of association? Obvi- 
ously there are two,—one objective and one subjective. 
Our trains of ideas are constantly interrupted by what 
comes to us from without, and over which we have no 
control. Natural objects are continually presenting them- 
selves to our minds in such a way as to interrupt the flow 
of our ideas, to cause new associations to be formed, and 
to make new centers of association, and thus in various 
ways to prevent us from going on eternally in the round 
of new consciousness of old ideas. 

The recurrence of ideas in such orders as to prevent 
what would otherwise often become very monotonous 
routine, is effected also by the power of the will. The 
human will has the power of retaining objects of thought 
in such a way as to determine in a large degree the flow 
in upon the mind of new ideas. It is true that the ideas 
which are revived are recalled through association ; but 
we, in a sense, have the power to determine the character 
of the ideas that, at any given time, shall reappear in the 
mind. This we do by our direct volitions in detaining 
ideas which are before the mind. We accomplish the 
same thing, also, by deciding what new objects of knowl- 
edge shall be presented; as when we decide what we 
will see or hear, and also when we decide to allow another 
to suggest the ideas which are to be recalled, as in the 
case of reading or of listening to a speaker. 


The skillful teacher decides what objects of knowledge 
shall be brought before the minds of his pupils ; and in 
what relations these objects shall be presented; and, 
consequently, he decides what is to be the activity of the 
pupils’ minds in knowing the objects, and the relations 
existing between them. He also has control of the means 
by which given ideas are received in consciousness, in as 
much as he decides upon the words which the pupils see 
and hear. It follows that the teacher, to a very large ex- 
tent, is responsible for the trains of thought which his 
pupils think. It follows, further, that the first steps in 
the school life of a child are those which largely deter- 
mine his future habits of thought. The first years of 
study not only determine what ideas shall be in the mind, 
but they determine the orders in which these ideas shall 
be recalled ; they determine both the matter and manner 
of future thinking. 


NATIVE TREES.—(XL)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE OAKS. 
THE WHITE OAK (CONCLUDED). 

The Blossoms.—The jaunty, tassel-like blossoms of the 
oaks, attract attention from even careless persons. They 
come with the unfolding leaves, and are of two kinds,— 
“fertile” and “sterile.” One must look carefully for 
the fertile blossoms, as they are small and close to the stem. 

The acorns vary considerably on different trees of the 
same species. They are usually about an inch long, ob- 
long-ovoid in shape, in shallow cups, the outside being 
made up of roundish tubercles, instead of the scales, 
which form the outside of many kinds of acorn cups. 
They make attractive models for decorative work, for 
which they are often copied. The meat is sweet, nutri- 
tious, and is highly relished by swine and some wild ani- 
mals. When boiled, the acorns are a fair substitute for 
the chestnut. 

The wood of this oak has a combination of qualities 
which render it of great value. It is fine-grained, tough, 
hard, compact, heavy, and very durable. It is thus 
adapted for a variety of important purposes. For the 
frame-work of carriages, the wood-work of farming tools, 
for the handles of various mechanical tools, the best qual- 
ity of casks, supports where great strength is required, 
and for many other uses, it has few superiors. It is used 
for first-class furniture and inside finishing for dwellings. 
For the latter purposes its properties give it the air of 
stability and solid worth so jastly prized. It is also made 
choicely ornamental by the glistening “silver grain” 
radiating in thin plates from the heart of the log, showing 
beautifully when properly dressed. 

The Roots.—The rooting habit of this tree should re- 
ceive attention. The oaks generally have long, strong 
“tap” roots ; but the white oak anchors itself deep in the 
ground, with a powerful grasp. The deep-rooting habit of 
these trees leaves the surface soil where they stand free 
to form grass-sod, so necessary to the beauty of park 
grounds shaded by them. 

The standard oaks of the settled regions of our country 
have for a long time been rapidly disappearing in conse- 
quence of the demand for their timber. A few have been 
preserved by owners who prized them above their market 
value. Some of them have become historic in character. 
Such was the “ Charter oak,” “ Eliot’s oak,” the “ Regi- 
cide’s oak,” at Woodbridge, Conn. (recently fallen a vic- 
tim to the vandal’s axe), and the “Catholic oak,” at Lans- 
dale, R. I. The most remarkable group of while oaks in 
New England, if not in the whole country, is at Waverly, 
in the town of Belmont, six miles from Boston. They 
number about twenty, scattered over five or six acres of 
ground, and are of great size. It is said that Professor 
Agassiz estimated the largest to be not less than 800 
years old. It is a grand object lesson to see these trees. 

No trees should more vividly inspire the sentiment, — 

** Woodman, spare that tree,’ — 
than the noble oaks which yet remain. 


* Copyright, 1889, 








CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


— 


C. F. Kine, Dearborn School, Boston: The best 
cipline cannot be obtained in lower grade schools 
corporal punishment. 


dis- 
without 


Euras H. Marston, Phillips School: A little boy 
needs a good spanking many times as much as a big one. 
Young children have very little moral principle to which 
one can appeal. 


ALonzo Mrsrrve, Bowdoin School, Boston: If a child 
has been trained to habits of obedience at home he falls 
right in as a matter of course. Not mor 


in fifty makes complaint of punishment. 
gest its use. 


e than one parent 
Many more sug- 


W. L. P. Boarpman, Lewis School, Boston ; I don’t 
believe that corporal punishment should be abolished, nor 
do I think it wise to give it all to the masters to rng In 





Moses Meritt, Boston Latin School: I have never 
supposed that if corporal punishment was abolished disci. 
pline could be maintained at a high standard in many 


ciously whipped than to be turned out of school. 


J. M. Ditt, Andrew School, Boston: Ninety-five per 
cent. of the children need no punishment, but five per 
cent. come to school untrained at home. The question 
is, Shall injustice be done the ninety-five per cent. out of 
sentimental regard for the five per cent., who deserve and 
occasionally need rigorous treatment ? 


E. T. Horne, Prescott School, Boston: There is noth- 
ing intrinsically wrong in corporal punishment, and it is 
not the worst thing which can befall a boy. Oftentimes 
corporal punishment is the best thing which can befall a 
boy. I have known many boys made better by it. It is 
a mistaken idea that punishment is administered barbar- 
ously. 


Atrrep Bunker, Quincy School, Boston: The odium 
of corporal punishment, as of any punishment, is in the 
wrong doing which occasions the punishment ; and the ef- 
fort to abolish corporal punishment is beginning at the 
wrongend. * * * It would be cowardly as well as 
morally wrong for the teacher to shirk the duty because 
of a popular clamor against it. 


E. B. Gay, Warren School, Boston: I am as much 
opposed to corporal punishment as any master in the city, 
but I consider it at times a military necessity. If you do 
away with corporal punishment in the schools, you in- 
crease the number of criminals in the state. Let the 
punishment of older criminals be abolished, and do away 
with penal institutions when you abolish corporal punish- 
ment in the schools. Of course we can turn the bad boys 
into the streets. 


L. M. Cuasz, Dudley School, Boston: Corporal pun- 
ishment is a necessity as our schools are constituted. It 
is far wiser that a teacher should have control of the 
punishment in the room over which she has charge, than 
that she should be shorn of her power by having the 
principal do it all. The more good teachers, the fewer 
the punishments. If we had the substitutes employed as 
elsewhere, we would not require corporal punishment 
at all. 


O. W. Dimick, Wells School, Boston: I have had 801 
pupils and thirty cases of whipping for the last month. Five 
teachers whipped none ; five once; two twice ; four three 
times; one nine times. I have been here seven years, and 
have suspended but three children. The question is 
whether the child shall be punished and made a dutiful 
scholar, or be turned out upon the street. If by a lit- 
tle judicious punishment he may be retained under the 
beneficial influence of a good teacher, is it so serious 4 
matter ? 


S. J. Buttock, Bunker Hill School, Boston: For the 
sake of the teachers I wish that corporal punishment 
might be abolished, but it would not be for the children’s 
good. Corporal punishment is: necessary to keep the 
schools up to their present standard. The total number 
of punishments reported by the superintendent is liable 
to give people an exaggerated idea of the amount of 
punishment in the schools. At first sight 50,000 yearly 
absences from school because of the measles seem a large 


number ; yet I do not think this is stating the number 
too high. 


M. T. Prircnarp, Comins School, Boston: If I was 
allowed to select my own! teachers, and if the district 
lines were abolished in the way New York has abolished 
them, I could get along without corporal punishment. 
OF 515 primary school boys, but eleven were punished in 
April. If a new teacher were to come in and not have 
the right to punish, through delegation to the principts 
order would vanish. I have had teachers resolve to rule 
by love alone. As soon as the boys found it out, the 


order was gone, and the teacher was obliged to return to 
the use of the rod. 


F. A. Morse, Sherwin School, Boston: I try to con- 
duct the school as a parent does his family. A child ata 
certain age wants to control every one about him, and 
unless he is restrained at home or at school he becomes 





ninety-nine cases out of one hundred th 
boy entirely in the teacher’s hands. anes " ” 


unbearable. We ought to have less scholars to # teacher: 
We should have more male teachers, who are obeyed bet 


schools. * * * It is better for children to be judi. 
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ter than females by boys of twelve to fourteen. Masters 
shoald have the controlling right in selection of teachers. 
Many boys whom their parents cannot control, are 
brought to school for teachers to manage. 

have the authority of parents we cannot do it. 


Unless we 








A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 


JULIA WARD HOWE. (Born May 27, 1819.) 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 





1. Singing: ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ 

2. It was less than a decade after the publication of Mrs. Stowe’s 
story of slavery, when the cause it served bad begun its conquests 
and its triumphant progress through the Civil War, that another 
woman whose heart was burdened with patriotic hopes and fears, 
wrote the marching song of the armies of Right and Freedom, the 
‘* Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “‘ perhaps the most resonant and 
elevated of the poems of American patriotism.”’ 

3. She once wrote these significant words: ‘‘To America it 
was said at the outset, Prepare to receive the world, and to make 
it free.’” Few men or women have discerned so plainly as she 
the national purpose and genius, and all that helped or hindered 
their development. Few have seen and understood as she the 
onward movement and the backward eddies in the stream of social 
progress. 

4, Julia Ward was born in 1819, in a home made stately and 
beautiful by wealth, by culture, by lofty ideals and noble purposes. 
The child received a most liberal and careful education. She very 
early became conversant with the principal languages of modern 
Europe, and thereby with the best of foreign literature, and was 
also proficient in music, loving the productions of the great com- 
posers, and evincing, herself, a decided talent for musical compo- 
sition. She was acquiring, also, the studious habits that have been 
as wings to the flight of her muse, and have given her both time 
and ability for the solid literary work of her later life. 

5. In 1843 she became the wife of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, one of 
the most brilliant names in the circle of reformers and philanthro- 
pists which distinguished the Boston of that day. In his early 
manhood he went to help the struggling Greeks; later, he was 
prominently identified with the anti-slavery cause; and his were 
the marvelous patience and skill that succeeded in educating Laura 
Bridgman. 

6. Almost immediately after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Howe 
spent a year or more in Europe. ‘They traveled leisurely, meeting 
many people of note, both in Eogland and on the Continent, and 
making a stay of some months in Rome. Returning to America, 
they were established for some time at the Institution for the Blind. 


a 


7. In 1854, Mrs. Howe published anonymously her first volume 
of poems, called Passion Flowers. Daring the following year she 
published a second volume of verse,— Words for the Hour,—inspired 
by the cause she longed to serve,—that of the slave. In 1861 she 
visited Washington, and witnessed a review of troops, which was 
interrupted by a movement of the post of the enemy. As the 
troops moved, her carriage went on also, slowly, and she sang 
‘* John Brown,’’ the soldiers applauding. Waking early next 

' morning, she found the ‘‘ Battle Hymn”? in her mind, and, rising, 
wrote the stanzas, 

8. Mrs. Howe says: ‘‘ The wild echoes of the fearful struggle 
have long since died away, and with them all memories of unkind- 
ness between ourselves and our southern brethren. But those who 
once Joved my hymn still sing it. In many a distant northern town 
where I have stood to speak, the song has been sung by the choir 
of some one of the churches, before or after my lecture. I could 
hardly believe my ears when, at an entertainment at Baton Rouge 
which I shared with other officers of the New Orleans expedition, 
the band broke bravely into the John Brown tune. It was scarcely 
less surprising to me to hear my verses sung at the exposition by 
the colored people.”’ 

9. Mrs. Howe is well known as a lecturer, wont to charm and 
enlighten her audiences by able discussions of social quéstions. She 
has also written much concerning philosophy and ethics. Her 
fame as reformer. author, and poet is real, high, and enduring. 


QUOTATIONS FROM HER WRITINGS, 


10, ‘** Content thee then! the secret of my life 
Not even to Love’s true hearing may belong ; 
Only to His who set, to keep my lips, 
His guardians twain ot silence and of song.”’ 


** Be a man, and be one wholly! 
Keep one great love, purely, solely, 
Till it make thy nature holy ; 
That thy way be paved in whiteness, 
That thy heart may beat in lightness, 
That thy being end in brightness.’’ 

11. ‘* The little Paritan children grew up, it is true, in the pres- 
ence of a standard of character and of conduct which must have 
seemed severe to them, The results of such training have shown 
to the world that the child so circumstanced will rise to the height 
of his teaching. Started on a solid and worthy plane of thought 
and motive, he will not condescend to what is utterly mean, base, and 
trivial, either in motive or in act. If, as may happen, he fails in his 
first encounter with outside temptation, he will nevertheless severely 
judge his own follies, and will one day set himself to retrieve them 
with earnest diligence.’’ 

12. “* No gifts can make rich those who are poor in wisdom.”’ 


‘* The richest human_ treasury, 
The mine of thought, to all is free.” 


‘Industry has a deeper mine of wealth than piracy or plunder 
ean ever open,’’ 











** A man’s success is in strict proportion to his use; and the ser- 

vant of all is the master of all.’’ 

13. “Money can help people to education, by paying for the 

support of those who give it. But money cannot excuse its pos- 

sessor from the smallest of the mental operations through which, if 

at all, a man comes to know what, as a man, he should know.’’ 

‘* Without self-discipline and self-sacrifice, no man to-day attains 

true education, or the dignity of true manhood. And here comes 

in the terrible fact of man’s freedom as a moral agent.’’ 

‘Could our age possess and administer the power of the universe 

to its heart’s content, in that heart would yet rest the issues of its 

life and of its death.’’ 

‘* Money is neither power, merit, nor happiness. It is, like fice, 

a good servant, but a bad master.’’ 

14. “Such a heart I’d bear in my bosom, that, threading the 
crowded streets, 

My face should shed joy unlooked-for on every poor soul one meets ; 

And such wisdom should crown my forehead, that, coming where 

counsels stand, 


I should carry the thoughts of justice, and stablish the weal of 
the land.’’ 
**O Land, the measure of our prayers, 
Hope of the world in grief and wrong, 
Be thine the blessing of the years, 
The gift of faith, the crown of song.”’ 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 





Add, add, app. 

Stropy the birds. 

WASTE no time on map outline. 

Secure skill in drawing straight lines. 

CHARACTER in handwriting should be early acquired. 
MAP DRAWING of a farm is interesting and instructive. 


Have much writing of proper names for correctness 
of spelling. 
Wuy not have some of the benevolent funds, now scat- 


tered by the million, devoted to furnishing good books 
for school libraries ? 


Teaca early the railroad map of the section of the 
state in which you teach ; later of the state, of the neigh- 
boring states, and of the country. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT STATES. 


Which is the largest territorially? Numerically ? 
Which has had the most distinguished poets ? 

Which has had the most Presidents ? 

Which has had the most distinguished statesmen ? 
Which is famed for its coal? Silver? Copper’? 
Granite? Ice? Iron? Lumber? Flour mills? Pork 
packing? Tobacco raising? Tobacco manufacturing ? 
Health resorts? Salmon canning? Carriage manufact- 
uring? Orange raising? Wine making’ Raisins / 





QUESTIONS ABOUT AMERICAN RIVERS. 


Which is longest ? 

Which has the most commerce ? 

Which has the most commerce to the mile ? 

Which is the longest river with little or no commerce ? 
What long river has most frequently caused loss of life 
and property from floods ? 

Which river carries the most coal ? 

Which runs the most mills ? 

Which is most famous for ice ? 

Upon which was the first steamboat run ? 

What river famous for its scenery is of little value to 
commerce or manufactures ? 





QUICK WORK. 


Have your pupils distinguish with rapidity between 
each of the two following things, telling how the first is 
unlike the second, how the second is unlike the first: a 
bolt and a lock ; a watch anda clock ; a sled and a boat ; 
a chair and a bed; a spoon and a fork; a pail anda 
basket ; a hammer and chisel; a pen and pencil; a pin 
and a needle; thread and yarn; a pamphlet and a book ; 
a paper and a magazine ; coal and wood; butter and 
cheese ; cotton and wool; gold and iron; a horse anda 


mouse. 





used effectively for busy work with pupils sufficiently 
mature. 

Tell why the following words might suggest each other : 
Elephant, banana; bee, sugar; cow, corn; tiger, cocoa ; 
horse, potatoes ; sheep, silver ; frog, rubber. 


Give one of the following words, and require unpre- 
meditated written definition or simple statements of 
what eachis. This is one of the best ways of developing 
rapid, accurate, independent thinking. 


door boat piano trunk 
newspaper banana pencil rake 
basket saw watch engine 
nest star table bottle 
pen pail fence brush 
carpet clock bridge stove 





A LESSON IN DISCRIMINATION. 


CRIME, VICE, SIN. 


Crime, primarily an accusation, or rather ground of 
accusation. » 

Vice, primarily a vine, hence twine, spiral, or screw ; 
hence derivation not direct. 

Sin, primarily guilt ; that is, may come before or with- 
out the act. 

Crime, contrary to law. 

Vice, violates no statute. 

Sin, may or may not violate a statute. 

Crime, harms others. 

Vice, harms one’s self. 

Sin, harms one’s higher nature. 


All crimes and vices are sins. 
Sin may or may not be a crime or a vice. 
Crime comes before courts, vices and sins do not. 


Treason is a crime; intemperance is a vice; covet- 
ousness is a sin. 

Repentance does not affect a crime. 

Vices are their own punishment. 

Sin has no external human relation. 

Crime is a particular act ; vice is an habitual act; sin 
may be either. 

Criminals are punished that others may be amended. 

All vice infatuates and corrupts the judgment. 

Virtue, primarily a man,—manly strength, active, in- 
herent, projective, cannot abide where crime, vice, or 
sin is. 

It is impossible for fortune to conquer virtue. 





ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 


BY SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(Seventh Paper.) 


We will now collect the technical terms which we have 
learned in the previous lessons, and place them upon the 
board with their symbols, explaining that time and space 
are economized by their use. Some of them are given 
with two names. I think it is expedient that the pupil 
should have both, as works on drawing vary in the use of 
them : 

Line of Sight, . 

Horizontal Line, 

Point of Sight, 

Center of Vision, ee 
Station Point, Sat ey ee es 
Vanishing Point, eT ee 
Distance Point, ...... OD 


< FOROS 
mw waar 


Let the scholars copy this little schedule in a convenient 
corner of the drawing book, and become familiar with it. 
Subsequent drill may consist in writing symbols, question- 
ing what they represent and vice versa. 


























Fia. 17. 





Let us now place two cubes in front of the pupils, one 


cow; ahen and a goose; a cat and a dog; a rat and a at their right and the other at their left. The point of 
sight will thus be between the two; center of eubes on » 


The following exercises placed on the board can be level with the eye. (Fig. 17.) 
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Draw as usual the horizontal line. Fix the point of 
sight (P. S.) in the middle of the line. The scholars 
have now a right and left view of what is the same as 
one object. They will in a short time see that if they 
can draw an object in correct perspective at the left of 
them, they can draw it at the right. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat all the matter con- 
tained in the earlier papers relating to this part of the work, 
It is doing and doing and doing 


but do not neglect it. 
that attains proficiency. 

In Fig. 17 which lines incline to the P. 8.? Ans.— 
Horizontal lines of sides. Point them out. Why do 
they ? 

Do the vertical lines incline? No, they are always up- 
Vertical lines in perspective are always vertical 
This rule is of great importance, though 


right. 
wherever found. 


simple, and if remembered saves many ridiculous errors. 
Now suppose we place the cube as in Fig. 18. 





Here we have the point of sight on the cube. The 
lines of the sides of the cube cannot incline to the point of 
sight, yet we know the sides appear smaller as they re- 
cede. Then they must vanish somewhere,—that is, they 
would vanish if they were carried far enough. So we 
draw vanishing lines until they meet the horizontal line, 
both for the upper and lower sides of the cube on each 
side. 

Why did we not have a vanishing point when we drew 
the two cubes in Fig. 17? We did not seem to need one, 
did we? Who can suggest a reason? The point of 
sight is a sort of vanishing point, is it not? 

In the next lesson we will try to find out why. 





THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR. 
X. 

Exercise 23. The last portion of Part I. (boiling under 
diminished pressure) is not easily performed in a test- 
tube, unless the cork is wired in. It would be better to 
perform this part of the experiment with a round- 
bottomed flask of two hundred or more cubic centimeters 
capacity. A rubber stopper will close the flask more per- 
fectly than a cork. 

Exercise 24. A common siphon barometer may be 
used for this and other experiments in which barometer- 
readings are required, if it can first be calibrated by com- 
paring its readings at various heights with a standard 
instrument or with the reports of the signal-service station 
(if there is one) in the neighborhood. All barometers whose 
tubes are of small diameter,—i. e, less than six or eight 
millimeters inside,—should be tapped against or slightly 
shaken at each observation, before the reading is taken, to 
allow the mercury to flow freely into a position of equi- 
librium. If the jarring can be so managed as to leave 
the mercury always with about the same convexity, the 
correctness of the instrument will be much increased. 
Snow is so much more convenient than pounded ice for 
this and the preceding experiment, that it is better to per- 
form the heat-experiments in winter if possible. It is 
also easier to perform 26 and 27 in pretty cold weather. 

Exercise 25. Much time may be saved by drawing 
steam for this and for several of the remaining heat- 
experiments (not, however, for that on latent heat of 
steam) from the coils of steam-pipe, if the laboratory is 
steam-heated. Short tubes with stopcocks can be perma. 
nently attached to the steam-pipes at small expense, and 
they will be found convenient for many purposes. The 
movement of the lever is much facilitated by tapping the 
base-board of the wooden rack from time to time. The 
friction of the lever on its pivot may also be greatly les- 
sened by facing it on both sides with sheet-brass, where 
the hole is drilled through, and making the hole through 
the wood large enough so that the pivot will touch only 
the well-oiled brass bearing at either side. 

Exercise 26. The stoppers for the drying-bottles used 
in filling the tubes with air for use in 26 and 27 should 


be of rubber. Temporary contact with sulphuric acid 
will not affect them much, but they should be removed 
from the bottles and thoroughly washed as soon as possi- 
ble after use. Instead of applying ice-water to the tube 
during the process of filling, it may readily be cooled by 
putting it outside one of the laboratory windows on a 
day when the thermometer is below the freezing point. 
This is most conveniently done on a level window-ledge 
two feet or more in width, made for the support of 
apparatus, and preferably at a window with a north ex- 
posure. In the performance of the experiment itself the 
tube can be cooled on the window-ledge just described ; 
of course the temperature must be noted by means of a 
thermometer alongside the tube. 

In order to have the lower end of the mercury column 
in a convenient position for observation, it is well to have 
the steam-jacket fitted at the end next to which the steam 
enters with a tin cap, in the center of which is a hole of 
just the size of the thermometer tube. The latter is then 
to be pushed into the steam-jacket until the lower end of 
the mercury column stands just at the opening in the cap, 
when the raised arm of the thermometer-tube is at the 
angle at which its height above the table is to be meas- 
ured. Spilling mercury (which would make a repetition 
of the experiment necessary) may be avoided by keeping 
the upper arm of the glass tube in a vertical position 
when the steam is first admitted to the jacket, and finally 
cautiously lowering the upper end until the mercury 
reaches the mark on the tube. The closed end of the 
latter should pass through a thin cork fitted loosely into 
the steam-jacket near its middle. Unless much care is 
taken with all the measurements of the experiment, and 
the tube is tapped from time to time to do away with 
friction of the mercury in the capillary tube, the results 
will be too far from the theoretical value to be of much 
service. 


——_o—— 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(XIIL.) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 


Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


Means of securing a vivid realization of the circum- 
stances, etc., of the piece or passage to be translated : 

1. Maps.—No one will question the value of maps as 
attachments to our textbooks and companions of the school- 
But we cannot take it for granted that all pupils 
will consult them, or that many who do so will consult 
them with enough care, unless they have been trained in 
this matter. A map, if rightly used, should not merely 
furnish a location, but should show, or naturally suggest, 
the surroundings of an event, or the circumstances which 
converge on this event, or the logical force of some situ- 
ation; or, it may be, all three of these points. Let the 
map thus bring out in stronger light for us the natural 
causes for positions, ete., in battles, the natural progress 
of conquest, the reasons for operations in some particular 
locality (¢. g., Gaul), ete., ete. If pupils are taught to 
use a map in this way, much has been gained toward 
securing the desired end,—vividness. 

One of the best ways to make map-study entertaining 
and forcible is the use of map-drawing. I know this is 
not the department in which this art should properly be 
taught, but if we find our pupils lacking in it, whatever 
training we give them to secure necessary results in our 
work should be given scientifically. It is for this reason 
that some of the suggestions which follow are made. The 
teacher can, with a little exertion, make out some simple 
scheme for some special or general map marking the me 
cipal points as guides in drawing. Let him then oak it 
out again with the class for the sake of the training thus 
secured ; or let the teacher and each member of the class 
work out schemes independently, and then let the best 


one or a combination of different ones be selected. The 
use of schemes, however, 


room. 


should not be all 

natural work, but to supplement and monk: ae sss 
sary. Our efforts should be directed so as ore 
hand-work. We should encourage and d 
ability here and lead pupils to acquire abi 
so that in the end schemes may become 
ural rather than visible and mechanical guides f 
many as possible. Care, however, should be tied ie 


to promote free 
raw out native 
lity by training, 
mental and nat- 





talent in this line should be accompanied by accuracy, fo 
» for 


scheme is settled it is an easy matter to trace the outlines, 
This may all be done at once, or it may be done by 
degrees as the different parts are met with, but in doing it 
we should follow directions taken from the text so far as 
they go. The pupil should learn these points so that he 
may draw his map systematically by himself, or may 
direct others. The details may be filled in as they are 
needed. 

With the results just stated our main purpose is accom. 

plished, but it is well to secure another point at the same 
time. It is a good idea when practicable to have the 
teacher or some pupil read the Latin deseriptive of the 
map to be drawn (or the substance of it expressed in 
simpler form) and to have the pupils fill in the outlines, 
ete., as the reading proceeds. ‘The teacher may even put 
the directions for drawing the scheme into simple Latin, 
so that the pupils may draw this part, also, to a “ Latin 
tune.” In this way pupils get the same practice in map- 
drawing and secure the same knowledge, and at the same 
time they haye an opportunity to follow the thought in 
Latin, from which they may gain indirect training in 
translation and a consciousness of language power. This 
practice will, also, aid in securing variety and interest in 
the work. 
To illustrate what has just been said, take the Helvetian 
episode in the Gallic war. The scheme in the following 
diagram may first be made out, directions for so doing 
being given in Latin. 
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(Photographed from a map of the size indicated below.) 


Draw A B =12 in. A= bend in Rhine. B = east end of 
Venetus. Three inches from A mark H = north end of Jura Mts. 
Above east end of A B mark drawing-points for Venstuas. (J is 
five inches from B), At the angle indicated draw B C = 9+ in. 
C = end of Rhine. At angle indicated draw HD = 18in. D = 
south end of Jura opposite bend in Rhone. Join CD = 17+ in. 
Above point L mark end of Rhone. Above west end of line CD 
mark drawing-points for Lemannus, using for this purpose points 
E, F, G, which are respectively 3+ in., 6 in., and 8 in. from D. 
[Size of map may be changed, but the proportions indicated 
should be preserved. Scheme-lines should be drawn lightly, so that 
they may be erased when map is completed. | 

The outlines, ete., may now be filled in, while the 
teacher or some pupil reads the following Latin (or the 
substance of it), either connectedly, or by degrees, as sug- 
gested in another connection. 

Cesar, B. G., I, 2, 2, ete. Hoc facilius eis persuasit quod un- 
dique, ete. Do. I, 6,1, ete. rant omnino duo itinera, ete. Do. 
I, 7, land 2. Cesar, cum id nuntiatum est, ete. Do. I, 8, 1, ete. 
Interea ea legione cum secum habebat, ete. 


By adding some other passage and calling in the aid 
of a larger map we may also show some other points con- 
nected with this episode. 

It may not be found practicable to do all this work in 
Latin when the map is first approached ; but, if the map 
is drawn by degrees, the pupil should be able to catch the 
thought in Latin after once mastering it in the text. In 
time, if not at first, he should be able to grasp simple 
statements in Latin without having seen or heard them 
before. The suggestions made in previous articles will 
be found to aid materially in this kind of work. 

In the ways suggested, other maps may be made, The 
Belgian episode may be quite readily illustrated. The 
scheme will be principally a simple triangle whose pro 
portions may be easily made out. Let “map-drawing” 
be construed in a wide sense and it will include diagrams 
of battles, ete., which aid in securing interest in the study 
and add to its value. By such a method pupils evidently 
gain a more practical knowledge of the work in hand than 
would be the case if they only studied maps. Teachers 





without this quality talent is lame indeed, After the 


will find that it need not require an great ex nditure 
of time, = v F 
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BOTANY.—(IV.) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, 
Nebraska State Normal School. 


BRANCH VI.—FERNWORTS, OR PTERIDOPHYTA,— 
(“* FERN-PLANTS.”’) 


Common Horserait (Class Equisetine). 


Collect in early spring a number of cone bearing stems 
of the common horsetail. 

1. Note: 

(a) The joints (nodes), bearing whorls of united flat leaves. 

(+) Other cones composed of whorls of shield-shaped leaves. 


2. Split a stem and note that it is hollow with closed 
nodes. 

3. Carefully dissect out a single shield-shaped leaf from 
the cone, and examine it with the low power of the mi- 
croscope. 

(a) Note the sac-shaped spore-cases upon the under side of the 
leaf. 

(6) Mount some of the spores dry, using no cover glass, and 
examine. 

(c) Breathe upon the spores very gently to moisten them. (1) 
Notice the coiling of the elaters; (2) Observe the quick uncoiling 
which takes place upon the evaporation of the moisture. 

(d) Sow a quantity of the fresh spores upon moist earth, sand, 
or porous pottery, covering with a bell-jar, or other glass vessel, and 
taking every precaution to secure constant moisture. (1) In two 
or three days look for germinating spores. (2) At the end of a 
week notice that the young plant, prothullus, consists of several 
cells with a long hair. Which is the first to grow from the spore, 
the hair or first cell? (3) Trace out the method of division of 
the cells of the young prothallus. (4) Note the position and char- 
acter of the chlorophyll granules. 


4. Make very thin cross-sections of the stem and note 
the position of the fibro-vascular-bundles, arranged in a 


circle. 

5. Examine underground stems and compare their 
structure with that of the wrial stems. 

6. Make cross-sections of the roots which are attached 
to these underground stems. 

Ferns (Class Felicine).— 

‘* The maiden-hair fern is abundant in dark, rich woods through- 
out the eastern part of the United States, and occurs to a consider- 
able extent west of the Rocky Mountains. It may be recognized 
with certainty by the forking of the polished purple leaf-stalk into 
two equal recurved branches, which give rise to a number of 
straight branches upon one side, bearing the oblong leaflets. On 
the back of the leaflets, along their margins, are borne the crescent- 
shaped fruit dots. 

‘* Underground stems and roots (together popularly called roots), 
and leaves, including the leaf-stalk, should be collected when the 
fruit dots assume a yellowish-brown hue, which is usually about the 
middle or latter part of August. The roots should be taken up 
with care and the dirt shaken from them gently, to avoid tearing 
off the root-hairs and root-tips, and the cleaning completed with 
water. Part of the leaves and all of the stems and roots should be 
preserved in alcohol, the remainder of the leaves by drying between 
newspapers or in a plant-press.’’—Plant Dissection. 

1. Taking a complete plant, notice : 

(a) The horizontal underground stem (rhizome), from which are 
given off (1) a number of slender branching fibers, the roots; (2) 
the aerial portion the leaf, consisting of slender polished stalks and 
flat green expansions, the blades. 

(6) The appendages to the surface, trichomes, in the form of 
scales on the stem (rhizomes), hairs on the roots, and reproductive 
bodies on the leaves. 


2. Examine a stem and observe its size, shape, sur- 
face, occasional branching, the nodes and internodes, the 
growing apex, the dying base, and the buds near and at 
the apex. 

3. Strip off carefully from several buds the numerous 
brown scales, and note the two kinds : 

(a) Buds showing a rudimentary leaf whose stalk is coiled upon 
itself, 

(+) One or more buds whose central part is simply a continua- 
tion of the stem. 

4. Cut across the stem (rhizome) at right angles to 
its length and examine its structure. Observe : 

(a) The outer ring of brown tissue, the cortical layer. 


(b) The oval or circular white mass, the fibro-vascular-bundie, 
(c) Enclosed by this bundle a darker brown mass. 


5. Make: 


(a) Transverse sections and trace the bundles through several 


inter-nodes to see what becomes of them. 
(b) Make a number of longitudinal sections and trace out these 


bundles. 

6. Mount a few scales from the rhizome, and note their 
shape, texture, and structure. 

7. Notice the position, shape, and mode of branching 
of the roots ; 


same near the whitish growing end. 
(+) The brownish tip, the root-cap. : 
8. Make a transverse section of a root and compare 
with a similar section of the stem. 

9. Notice that the leaf is distinguished into : t 
(a) The stalk (rachis). 


the surface, shape, color, branching, and structure. 


of the leaf-stalk or rhachis. 


with those studied from the rhizome. 
13. Each pinna is composed of a slender polished 
rhachis bearing a number of leaflets, the pinnules. 


color, structure, and arrangement of the veins, on the same rhachis. 
(6) Ou the upper edges of the under side of the pinnules observe 
a large number of crescent shaped spots, sori. 


sporangia. 

(d) Notice that the indasiam is a portion of the edge of the pin- 
nule reflexed and peculiarly modified. 

(e) Determine the relation of the points of attachment of the 
sporangia avd the veins. 


the prothallium. 

(a) Observe their shape, size, structure, and rhizoids. 

(6) Notice that in a prothalliam with a young fern plant at- 
tached, the plant arises from the under surface. 








THE NUMBER NINE. 


BY F, G. LIPPERT, C.E., PHCNIXVILLE, PA, 





A recent number of this journal contained a contribution giv- 


Ledger, shows that it has awakened unusual interest. It does not 


ject may perhaps be of interest to some among your readers. 
It is a frequent practice among calculators to check multiplica- 


casting out of nines. In undertaking to verify an arithmetical ope- 
ration of the above kind, two rules must be observed ; viz , First, 
any given number may be resolved into two numbers of which one 
is the reduced cross-sum of that number, the other being a multiple 


of nine, for example: 
358 = 7 + 39 X 9 


and 1388 = 3 + 15 X 9. 
subtracted from that number, the reduced cross-sum is not altered. 


digits or figures composing that number. 
3+5+8=—16. The reduced cross-sum = 1 + 6 = 7. 

As to rule second, an example will illustrate the same, 13 + 9, 
or 13 +6 X 9 gives the same reduced cross-sum as gives 13, 
Hence, when multiplying two given numbers, it is only necessary 
to resolve each into two additive terms according to rule first, then 
multiply the two factors. The result will be a multiple of nine 
plus the product of the reduced cross-sums of the two given 
numbers. 

358 X 1388 = (7 + 39 x 9) X (84+ 15 X 9) = 214+ nx 9, 
a product having, according to rule second, a cross-sum equal to 
that of 21. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the reduced cross- 


reduced cross-sums of its factors, that product being also reduced to 


one digit. 
To prove the general law expressed in the above numerical exam- 
ples, it will be necessary to emplpy algebraic terms. 


ine the symbolic characters which we employ to denote numbers, to 
see what they really signify. In the Arabic system of numbers 


ample illustrate this, The expression 382174.65 means : 


+6xX 10'+5 xX 107 
or, 300000 + 80000 + 2000 + 100 + 70 -+ 4+ r + ibs- 
If the base of our system be called m, and the characters of the 


then the general expression for a number of n digits, will be : 
a.m™) + bme? + cm? ... 1. tfmtg... (1). 
Now we know from elementary algebra that the quotient 


=a =m litem tte... we tm mti; 








Hence, if we have — 
m 





- the digits. 
\ 3 n dividing any number composed of several digits, by the base of 
(6) The green blades, the pinnules. the system decreased by the unit, the same remainder must result which 


(c) Note the flap which covers a sorus, the indusium, on the |and (b+e.. 


under side of which isa mass of greenish spheroidal bodies, the | where p and q represent the ultimate remainders of the cross-sums 
of the two factors, their product being = py. 


€ 


tions and divisions by the aid of a process commonly called the | guess the difference. 


i, e., the division ean be carried out without leaving a remainder.|The offer is geanioe. ks me, f 
ae a: eRe always requested that doubters should write direct to persons 
ws it follows that in dividing any power of m giving testimonials (enclosing stamp), and who are of necessity, in 


by m — 1, there must always be 9 remainder equal 1, Thus, by ‘the great majority of cases, totally unacquainted with the 





= 


(a) On some the covering of root-hairs and the absence of the dividing a.m"~! by (m — 1), we get a remainder of a.1 = a, by 
dividing 6.m"-? by (m — 1), we get a remainder of b.1 = 6, and so 
on. Hence, if we divide the expression (1) by (m — 1), the follow- 


pg sum will represent the remainders left by the division : 


OO+ i vcce +f+ 9 


This expression, however, is nothing but the sum of the coefficients, 
or the sum of the characters without regard to the value imparted 


o them by the position they oceupy, in other words, the cross-sum 


he foregoing may now be summed up as follows: 


s obtained when we divide the cross-sum by the same divisor. Upon 


10. Stady the main rhachis, and its branches, noticing this law is based the operation known under the name of casting 
out the nines — applied to our decimal system (m — 1 here being 
=), respectively the casti ut elevens, wh lied to th 
11. Trace out the course of the fibro-vascular bundles Aiadeiieal anni , aentetn e a 1 coat t). ” All tho dete 
operations of common arithmetic receive through this law their 
confirmation. 
12. Compare the scales on the base of the leaf-stalk | factors: 
(a.m"-! + b.mn-?... + fim + g)(b.me + emer, 
we at onse obtain from .ue product divided by (m—1), the sum of 
remainders : 


All the different 


If, for example, we perform a multiplication of two 


--em+f), 


(a+b.... +ftglb+e... ets)... (2) 


(a) Study their variations in numbers, shape, surface, texture, | because, as has been shown above, all the powers of the base m oo- 
eurring in the factors, may be dropped. 


As the cross-sums of the factors may exceed (m — 1) we write as 


follows : 


(a+b....+f+g)=ec(m—1) +p... (3), 
+» bets) =d(m—1)+¢... (4), 


The sum of remainders found in expression (2) may, by using the 


more condensed denotation in equations (3) and (4), be written as 
follows : 


[c (m — 1) + p)[d(m—1)+ q] = 
c.d(m — 1)? + g.c.(m — 1) + dp (m — 1) + pg, 


i s which sum, when divided by (m — 1), can likewise only leave 
14. Look for the small, deep-green leaf-like bodies, | as a remainder, because the characters represent whole cen 
and because the first three terms containing the factor (m — 1), do 
not leave any remainder when divided by (m — 1). 


From the foregoing, it naturally follows that, although we possess 


in the method of nines a valuable means for checking calculations, 
that method is not absolute/y reliable, inasmuch as its usefulness is 
limited to the verification of cross-sums. An error of such a nature 
as would leave the cross-sum unaltered, it would be impossible to 
detect by the method of nines. If, for example, instead of the cor- 
rect product, 914670, any of the following numbers had been ob- 
tained, 91467.0, or 194670, or 915570, and so forth, it would not be 
possible to discover these blunders so long as the cross-sums of the 
incorrect products are like the cross-sum of the correct one. 


A neat puzzle, in connection with the law above treated, may be 


mentioned here. Let a person write down a number of three digits, 
ing some arithmetical puzzles connected with the number nine. omg reek g Haag hig Benet eodee (487). Lat cemagenes et Se 
The fact that this article has been largely copied by such journals | find the difference between the two numbers (297), and let him give 
as the Engineering News, New York Tribune, and Philadelphia} you the last figure of that difference (7). 

numbers put down by bim, you are able to tell him what their differ- 
. Ps ence is, viz., 297, because the fact of the two chosen numbers hav- 
seem to be generally known that the number nine bears a distinct | ing equal cross-sums, requires that their difference should be a num- 
relation to our system of numbers. A few observations on this sub-| ber haviog 9 for its reduced cross-sum. Hence, as ) must always 


Let the person then 
Without knowing the 


be the middle digit of the difference, these differences can only 


assume the following values: 99, 198, 207, 396, 495, 594, 693, 792, 


801. Hence the last figure being revealed to you, you can quickly 








THAT OFFER OF $5,000, 


Our readers will doubtless call to mind the offer so widely ad- 
vertised for the past ten years by H. H. Warner & Co., the pro- 
prietors of Warrer’s Safe Cure and Warner’s Log Cabin Remedies, 
that they would pay $5,000 to any person who would prove to an 


Second, if the number nine, or a multiple of nine, be added to or |impartial referee that they had ever published a testimonial that 


was not genuine so far as they knew. 
This offer had the ring of honesty about it, and as the matter 


By the term cross-sum of a number is understood the eum of the has an especial interest just now we give a copy of the offer as it 
Of 358 the cross-sum is| appears in the Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co.’s pamphlet : 


1@ An Orrer or $5,000. #2 
Every Testimonial published by us is Bona Fide, 
and, so far as we know, is absolutely true. To any one 
who will prove the contrary to an impartial referee we 
will give $5000. H. H. WARNER & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., January 2, 1888. 

We ask the reader’s careful attention to the following testimo- 
nials, as bearing on the offer, and their unbiased opinion of the 
same with reference to the $5,000. 

IowA City, Ia., Jane 30, 1888.—Some weeks since my daugh- 
ter had a severe attack of Rheumatism. She was persuaded to 
take one bottle of Warner’s Safe Cure, and one of Warner’s Safe 
Rheumatic Cure, and has entirely recovered. We think it won- 


sum of the product of two given numbers equals the product of the|derful, as twice before she bad been confined to her bed for 
months with it.—Mnrs. SYLVANUS JOHNSON. 


CAMP VERDE, Arizona, Oct. 27, 1888.—For nearly a year I 


suffered from Gravel, and was under the treatment of a doctor. 
I took a great deal of medicine, but it all seemed to fail. 
Before pro- began with Warner’s Safe Cure, and after using one bottle of it 
ceeding further, however, it will be useful for our purpose to exam-| began to get better; got ancther bottle, and took half of it. The 
gravel stone left me, and I began to mend. 
well as I ever did in my life.—Mrs. DoLLY MASon, 


I then 


I am now feeling as 


“31 Myrtle Ave., BurrAto, N. Y., Nov. 1888,— In 1866 I 


adopted by us, and in which the numbers are written in the scale of wentitatind ohh -tihew & 2h allied Gem ienaint 

es : y disease, and suffe or twenty years, 
ten, the © cters of numbers of several digits have a two-fold sig- applying often for advice to medical men of high standing, without 
nification ; Jirst, the place occupied by a figure, counting from the any apparent. relief. 
decimal point, signifies a certain power of ten, the pre of —- SYS! Cure, and after having used fifteen bottles of it I was completely 
tem ; second, the figure is at the same time the cocfiicient of that cured, and am happy to state that I have never felt the disease 
power, indicating how many times that power istaken. Let an ex- since in any form.—P. B, MCMULLEN. 


Ion 1886 I was advised to try Warner’s Safe 


NEWARK, N. Y., Jane 20, 1888.—Last winter I was attacked 


3X 10°+8 xX 10+ 2X 1041 X10 + 7X 10 +4 X 10) Vith severe kidney difficulty, which incapacitated me for work, 
severe pains in the small of the back, attended with almost con- 
stant aching on the least exertion. 
passage of water was a severe trial, accompanied with much scald- 
Fi A ing and redness -f the urine. 
same be represented by the indefinite valuesa,b,c,d..... /, a cympeeme ef Hicight's Dictate: 
Warner’s Safe Cure, and after taking the first bottle I felt so much 
improved that I continued to take it to the extent of four bottles. 
I am now a new man, able to do a good hard day’s work, with no 
recurrence of any trouble with the kidneys.—MANDEVILLE W. 
PLASS. 


I suffered much pain, the 


I felt I was suffering from pre- 
I procured a bottle of 


There is no getting away from such testimony as the above. 
In fact Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co. have 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON received Harvard’s first LL.D. 


Tue bulletin of the N. E. A. is ready for distribution. 


PaiLape rata has 88 male teachers and 2,312 female 
teachers. 


SIXTEEN prominent American colleges are without presi- 
dents. What is the matter ? 


Tue wife of Senator Henry W. Blair is the first woman 
school trustee elected in New Hampshire. 


Cuicaco will soon decline to continue the teaching of 
a purely foreign language,—German,—at public expense. 


THERE are in Paris 126 public kindergartens with 
30,000 children, maintained at an expense of $410,000 a 
year. 


Tue New Haven school board did themselves great 
credit in unanimously reélecting Supt. S. T. Dutton in a 
full meeting at an increase of $500 in salary. 


Tae Canadian Parliament is talking about excluding 
American publications from Canada. Afraid of compe- 
tition, even with their heavy duties ? 


TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND educationists in Germany 
have petitioned for a reform of the gymnasia on the 
ground that they are overtraining the head until “ every- 
body’s nerves seem to be in an unhealthy state.” 


AnorHeR publishing house has had the courage to 
“walk off” with a distinguished educator. This time it 
is Walter W. Scott, D.D., for the past five years principal 
of the Phillips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., who goes 
to Chicago. 


Tue Martin School, Boston, deserves the prize, so far 
as we can learn, for Arbor Day celebration. The Goy- 


“1 II. of chapter III. of the constitution of Massachusetts 





ernor of Massachusetts, Oliver Ames, and the Mayor of 
Boston, Thomas N. Hart, graced the oceasion with their 
presence, each planting a royal oak. Ex-Mayor Martin 
and Principal Charles W. Hill each planted an elm, and 
each of the seventeen teachers planted a Norway maple, 
while the pupils planted twenty-one oblong beds of pansies. 
The day will be remembered by the hundreds of pupils 
as the most notable of their childhood days. 





Tue Springfield Republican pays a high compliment 
to the work of Principal Carroll of the New Britain (Conn.) 
Normal School in a recent issue, affirming that the first 
steps toward the improved methods in the public schools 
of Springfield were indirectly through the work of that 
school. ‘The immediate result was the attendance of sixty 
Springfield teachers upon the Saratoga Summer School of 
Methods in 1886, and from that time the advanced 
methods of teaching became so well rooted that it would 
have been impossible for them to follow long the old way. 








RELIGION IN EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 


Religious instruction is given in Berne and Zurich. In 
Vaud it is given from an historical point of view. In 
Ticino, the priest of the parish teaches the catechism of 
the Roman Catholic Church in school hours. In Belgium 
religious teaching is usually given at the commencement 
or at the end of school hours, but children are excused if 
parents request it. In Austria the religious teaching is 
under the supervision of the church; in Bavaria it is a 
part of the curriculum, and is given by the parish priest. 
In Holland the schoolhouse may be used by the priests 
only out of school hours. In Hungary arrangements are 
made for every denomination to provide some religious 
instruction in the schools. In Norway the Lutheran re- 
ligion is taught. In Prussia religious instruction is com- 
pulsory. In Saxony the master teaches the Protestant 
religion, the priest also teaching, where the pupils are 
Catholics. Religion is taught in Sweden, but pupils are 
excused upon the request of parents. In Wurtemburg 
one third of the school time is given to religious instruc- 
tion. 








THE HAVERHILL CASE. 


The Massachusetts Legislature asked the Supreme 
Court to pass upon the “ Haverhill Parochial School 
Case,” so far as to state the intent of the law. Article 


reads as follows: 


Each branch of the legislature, as well as the governor and eoun- 
cil, shall have authority to require the opinions of the justices of 
the supreme judicial court upon important questions of law, and 
upon solemn occasions. 


Having in mind this constitutional provision, the House 
of Representatives on the 19th ult. adopted the following 
order : 


Ordered, That the opinion of the justices of the supreme judicial 
court be required upon the following important questions of law 
namely : ; 
1, What is the meaning of the words, “‘or, if such child has 
been otherwise furnished for a like period of time with the means 
of education,”’ as they are used in section 1 of chapter 47 of the 
Public Statutes; and especially, are the words quoted to be co 
strued to mean that such education shall include the branches i 
quired to be taught in the publi@ schools by sect. 1 of chap. 44 2 
the Public Statutes, and chap. 332 of the acts of the year 1885 ? : 
2. Is the instruction given in a private day school, not ap sit a b 
the school committee of a city or town in which . i a : 
who ars under his control a child between the ages of 8 ad 14 
— ig ses of education,’’ within the meaning of sec. 1 of 
3. Do the words, ‘‘ when the teaching therein is in the Engli h 
language,’’ as they occur in sec. 2 of said chap. 47, mean ios - 
the teaching in such school shall be in the English ] re 
only the teaching in such branches as are required b — ss 
And be it further ordered, that the justices 4 the 
judicial court be informed that the foregoing questions ene 
pounded with a view to further legislation on the subj sae 
the statutes therein referred to. rr oa 
The full bench emphatically declined to render 
opinion, on the ground that it was not before the 
erly as a “question of law” and it was not, i r ag 
tended sense, a “solemn occasion.” Pesky eins, 
accounts unfortunate. 


One phase of the case is almos 


any 


This is on many 





ta i 
had the matter helene them: 4 musing. They have 


upwards of twelve hundred words in saying why they can 
say nothing, and then close by saying, “ For these reasons, 
imperfectly stated, we beg to be excused from further 
answering the questions proposed by the House.” 

We refrain from any comment upon the “ imperfec. 
tion” of their decision thus rendered. 








THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL ISSUE. 


There was never an hour when there was greater need 
of doing the right thing heroically without doing the 
wrong thing fanatically. We have no anxiety for the 
ultimate triumph of the public school idea. We do not 
think it will permanently suffer from the attacks of 
enemies or the indiscretion of friends. We ought to be 
on our guard lest our indignation at the folly of our 
friends carry us into the camp of the enemy. It is of 
greater importance, however, that we do not allow the 
heated words of the friends of the parochial school to 
tempt us into saying or doing something which can never 
be undone. 

The public school idea is secure for all time if its friends 

are careful to conduct their case so as to command the 
sympathy of all who are not of necessity committed to the 
parochial school. The public school idea will lose every 
time that its friends so move as to throw any considerable 
unparochial school sentiment into transient sympathy with 
them. 
Nothing fails in America that permanently commands 
the undemonstrative people who have no personal interest 
or ruling prejudice; nothing succeeds that defies them. 
Fanaticism is of value only as it succeeds in exasper- 
ating opponents to greater folly. It was the fanaticism 
of men like John Brown that made it impossible for 
the anti-slavery cause to command public sympathy ; yet 
these same men, by their fanaticism goaded their op- 
ponents to acts of violence that gave the cause of the fa- 
natics the public sympathy which they had sought in vain. 
In the parochial school controversy everything depends 
upon which class of fanatics shall be goaded by the others 
to outrage public sentiment. We would plead with all 
the earnestness of our nature with the friends of the 
public school, fanatical or otherwise, not to be led or 
forced into any legislation, political extravagance, or un- 
wise denunciation which can lose them the public sym- 
pathy they now have. 








BUSINESS IN SUPERVISION. 


It is currently reported that the “lecturer on pedagogy 
of the University of New York,” ete., has been greatly exer- 
cised, not over the success of his own somewhat extended 
and extenuated address upon a great variety of subjects 
at the Superintendents’ Association at Washington, but 
over a three-minute talk by the editor of the JouRNAL. 
Without boring the distinguished company with at- 
tempted exhibition of pedagogical wisdom, we simply 
called a halt in the tendency to affirm with emphasis that 
success in supervision is impossible unless one be an ex- 
pert teacher. 

The great body of superintendents will inevitably and 
most appropriately come from the teachers’ ranks. When 
a teacher applies for such a position the presumption is 
wholly in his favor, while no man not a teacher can think 
of such preferment unless he has some distinguishing 
characteristic. A very ordinary teacher might hope for an 
election when only an extraordinary man not a teacher 
could succeed. For teacher-superintendents to assumé 
that with them abides all the wisdom is a great weakness. 
There is one eminent exception to the rule that ought 
to cause silence forever on this question, especially in 
New York State. Judge A. S. Draper, state superin- 
tendent, was elected a few years ago because of his emi- 
nent qualification for the position, though he was not 4 
teacher. Several eminent men wrote for the JouRNAL 
denouncing his selection, for the sole reason that he was 
not a teacher. Although at the time a stranger to us we 
refused to print any of these articles because we did not 
consider that any reason to object. To-day no state su- 
perintendent ranks above him in any essential of educa- 


tional administration ‘call . me ot 
economically, » pedagogically, philosophically, 





or some time, and use 


In every emergency he has acted the part of a general, 
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advising with the various educational specialists, taking 
the part of a judge rather than an advocate. Coming to 
the position with a mind unfettered by educational theo- 
ries, he has been free to grasp the practical educational 
requirements of the position, and he has therefore treated 
the various educational interests of the state in such a 
fair-minded, business-like, intelligent manner as to win 
the hearty approval of every supporter of sound educa- 
tion. His recent action in regard to the promotion of 
drawing in the state is a good illustration of his manner 
of dealing with important educational questions. The 
promotion of this study in the schools generally, has for 
many years been one of the most perplexing educational 
questions that have confronted school officials. In devel- 
oping the study in New York State, Superintendent Draper 
took the clear common sense position that there could be no 
instruction in the public schools of a permanent character 
unless there was some general understanding in regard to 
the object of the study, and also uniformity in the meth- 
ods of instruction in the normal schools, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and in the examinations for teachers’ certificates. 
Accordingly he invited the normal school principals, with 
their teachers of drawing, to a conference at Buffalo, in 
October last, with himself and Dr. John H. French, di- 
rector of drawing in the teachers’ institutes, for the pur- 
pose of agreeing upon a course of study in drawing to be 
pursued in the public schools, which should be made the 
basis of instruction in the normal schools and the teachers’ 
institutes. This conference resulted in the unanimous 
adoption of a course of study, and Dr. French was in- 
structed to prepare a detailed syllabus of this course to be 
issued by the department of public instruction. 
Superintendent Draper has taught the profession the 
advantage of the business element in supervision, and he 
has taught America that it is possible, though not prob- 
able, for a man to be the peer of any superintendent on 
the continent, even though he did not receive this training. 








NEW YORK LETTER. 





ScHOOL MATTERS AND THE CELEBRATION.—THE FUNERAL 
oF Dr. BARNARD.—THE LAST OF PROFESSOR BICK- 
MORE’S SPRING LECTURES.—A TEXTILE 
ScHOOL FOR AMERICA. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
NEw YORK, May 3, 1889. 

The great celebration has been of course the absorbing topic of 
the week, and for it all the affairs of daily life have stood aside. 
Now it is over, and gradually the town is getting back into its old 
routine. Excepting for the special exercises Monday morning, the 
public schools were closed until yesterday; most of the private 
schools have made a full week’s vacation, and all lectures and meet- 
ings have been most summarily postponed. 

This week’s board meeting was put off from Wednesday to 
yesterday, when the new commissioner, Mr. Thaddeus Moriarty, 
took the place of the late Mr. Cole. The attention of the session, 
aside from the local trustee affairs, was on the resolution to in- 
crease, after June 1, 1890, the salaries of all who will have been 
over fourteen years principals of male grammar departments to 
$3,000. No action was taken other than referring the resolution to 
the Committee on By-Laws. 

* * * 

The funeral of Dr. Barnard, which took place in St. Thomas’ 
Church yesterday afternoon, was one of the most sadly impressive 
ceremonies that the city has seen. It was very largely attended by 
a most distinguished company. Besides the entire body of trustees, 
instructors, and students, and a large number of the alumni of 
Columbia and its new annex, Barnard College, there were repre- 
sented by their presidents, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the Univer- 
sity of New York, the City College, Rutgers, Bates, Dartmouth, 
Hobart, Trinity, the Union and General Theological Seminaries. 
The Union e Club was represented by a large committee, as 
were also the Century and Authors’ Clubs, the National and New 
York Academies of Science, the American Metrological Society, 
and other organizations with which Dr. Barnard had been associ- 
ated. The service, which was simple, was conducted by the bishop 
of the diocese of New York, the rector of Trinity Parish, the rec- 
tor of St. Thomas’ and one of his assistants, and the chaplain of 
Columbia. ‘The pall-bearers were Hamilton Fish and William P. 

horn, and Stephen P. Nash, of the College Board of 
Trustees; Rev. Dr. John Hall, chancellor of the N. Y. Univer- 
rity; Gen. Alexander S. Webb, president of the City College; 
Rev. Dr. E. A. Hoffman, dean of the General Theological Semi- 
nary; President Timothy Dwight, of Yale; President Patton, of 
Princeton; President E. N.- Potter, of Hobart; President Eliot, 
of Harvard; and the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 

e . * 

Professor Bickmore’s closing lecture of the spring course will be 
given at the Nataral History Museum, to-morrow morning. Ap- 
propriate to and in connection with the Arbor Day observances, 
it will be on the Forests of America, and illustrated by over sixty 
views, not only of the distribution of our forests, but of the treeless 
regions of the continent, against the spreading of which Professor 


old State House at New Haven, and others equally interesting as 
trees, although of somewhat less familiar bistorical associations. 
* * * 

The school children have been as mach partakers in the enjoy- 
ments of the centennial celebration as any persons in the city; al- 
most a full week’s holiday for all, a part in the civic procession of 
Wednesday for the boys,—who did themselves and their several 
schools much credit, by the way,—and to-morrow morning, by the 
invitation of the committee, three or four thousand of them will 
probably visit the loan exhibition of old paintings and historical 
relics at the Metropolitan Opera House. The children will be ac- 
companied by their teachers, and will be allowed to see for them- 
selves by an arrangement which certainly is an improvement on 
marching the young folks in files. They will be told off into di- 
visions, and each division wil! be allowed a half-hour in each room. 
By this arrangement the children will not be put under any un- 
necessary constraint in their sight-seeing, nor will the public be in- 
convenienced ; for the sale of tickets will go on the same. At 12 
o’clock Bishop Potter will make a brief address, and at one the 
youngsters will be expected to go home. They are invited to come 
at nine o’clock, 

* 7 . 

A public meeting of the Public Education Society will be ad- 
dressed by Edward Everett Hale, on ‘‘ The Defects in the General 
Existing System of Education,” at the Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 
44th street, Friday evening, May 10. Tickets may be obtained of 
members of the society. 

+ * 

To those who appreciate our fast coming necessity for some 
means of teaching the principles of the textile industry it will 
be interesting to know that the movement in this direction which 
was started about a year ago is likely to be consummated. 


HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 








MASSACHUSETTS LETTER. 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE LEGISLATIVE HEARING.— 
AN ABSOLUTE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE POSITION OF 
THE CATHOLICS AND THAT OF THE STATE.—A DEL- 
ICATE ISSUE, 


Boston, May 1, 1889. 

No committee hearing of recent years has excited more popular 
interest than that before the Committee on Education to consider 
the management of the private schools of the state. Really it has 
concerned especially the Catholic parochial schools, and this has 
been clearly evident all through the hearings, though technically 
the ‘* private schools ’’ of the state as a whole have been under dis- 
cussion. ‘The great interest follows naturally and inevitably after 
the excitement of the last municipal election and that of the sum- 
mer preceding, when so many public meetings were held in differ- 
ent evangelical churches. 

Some very important facts have been established by the testimony 
given by the Catholics who were on the stand. To begin with the 
last day and the most vital matter, in the course of ex-Governor 
Long’s argument he said that it was admitted by the Catholic 
priests who testified that their purpose was to take all of the Cath- 
olic children out of the public schools, that, so far as the Catholics 
were concerned, ‘‘ the public schools must go.’”? Father Neagle, of 
Boston, who was one of those who gave the testimony on which 
Mr. Long based his statement, nodded his head and rejoined: 
‘* That’s fair.’’ Without doubt that is the truth, and the Catho- 
lics will steadily pursue their purpose. It remains to be seen how 
far it will be injurious to the state, and at what point the state will 
be called upon to interfere, if at all. 

Chief of the facts which were clearly established by the hearing 
was, that there is a fundamental conflict between the position of the 
Catholics and that of the remainder of the people regarding the 
right of the state to control the children. It is the Catholic doc- 
trine, which they aggressively maintain under all circumstances, 
that the right of the state to the child is inferior to that of the 
parent. They hold that the child is the direct gift of God to the 
parent, and that there is nothing on earth which has authority 
over the child superior to the parent. They deny positively the 
right of the state to educate the child, or to have any part in his 
education, if the parent is doing all that he thinks to be necessary 
for the child. They concede the right of the state to interfere only 
when the parent neglects the child utterly. 

Another point of interest is that of the authority of the church. 
In the realm of faith and morals they assert that the church is su- 
preme and the duty of the citizen is to obey the church rather than 
the state. But they put education within the sphere of morals, 
and so deny the right of the state to have authority in matters of 
education. In this connection was brought up the matter of the 
infallibility of the Pope, and it was said by the priests on the stand 
that the Pope is infallible only when he speaks officially in the dis- 
charge of his duty. Even what he has tosay in an encyelical letter 
does not come with the prestige of infallibility behind it. It is en- 
titled to weight as coming from one of such high position, but the 
peculiar element of infallibility does not attach to his utterances 
unless they are given by him as the chief justice of the supreme 
court of the Catholic Church. 

It was asserted by the priests on the stand that the Catholic 
Church recognizes freedom of the individual as much as do any of 
the Protestant organizations, and teaches the duty of every man to 
follow his own conscience. Even if his conscience should tell him 
to act contrary to the directions of the church, he is to follow con- 
science, and he cannot be punishéd for it effectively, though the 
priest should refuse him the sacraments. 

It is the teaching of the Catholic Church that none can be saved 





Bickmore will naturally seek to induce the teachers to impress 
their pupils. He will also show pictures of some famous American , 
trees, such as the Washington Elm at Cambridge, those about the 


outside of it. But when the priests were asked to explain it, they 
said that there is the bedy and the soul of the church, Visible 


members constitute the former, but the soul of the church is com- 
posed of all those who try to live according to the light of reason 
and conscience to the best of their ability. It was affirmed that all 
pagans, even, who live according to this light, though they have had 
no other, can be saved. 

It was made very clear by the testimony that it is not at all an 
easy matter to deal with the parochial school issue. Some of the 
hot-headed ones may favor the abolition of these schools and the 
compulsory attendance of all children upon the public schools. 
But no one who cares for the peace of the community and for the 
strength of the state would suggest such a law. Any such measure 
would be at once looked upon as persecution, and it would weld the 
Catholics together more than anything else which could be done. 
As they have half of the school children of the state between the 
ages of eight and fourteen, and as they claim to number 900,000 of 
the 2,000,000 people of the state, it will at once be seen that any 
measure which would excite hostility would be exceedingly danger- 
ous. The Catholics have been forced to take their children out of 
the public schools because they have been losing their hold on 
them. It remains to be seen whether their remedy will be at all 
effectual. The authority of the church must be put to a great 
strain to compel the parents to take their children out of the public 
schools and send them to the inferior parochial schools. It is ce1- 
tain that a policy of force on the part of the state would be a mis- 
take now. The disposition of the school authorities of the state is 
to make the public schools as good as possible, and to make that 
force the chief in the solution of the great problem. R. L. B. 








THIS AND THAT. 





A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye ; 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. — Wordsworth. 

— The sum raised at Wellesley for the Chinese sufferers reached 
$402.90. 
— Bridgewater Normal Reunion at Hotel Brunswick, Boston, 
at 12.45 p. m., Saturday, May 11. 
— The National Bureau of Education issued 110,000 copies of 
Hiram Orcatt’s Discipline of the School. 
— Mrs. Eliza A. Clark, of Cleveland, gives $100,000 to Cleve- 
land College, a department of Western Reserve University. 
— M. Bonnat, the famous French painter, says that the mcst 
troublesome sitter he ever had was M. Thiers, and about the best 
was Victor Hugo, 
— Miss Amelia Edwards, the distinguished Egyptologist, will give 
her first lecture in America on November 8, at the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn. 
—Two English ladies have started a monthly magazine for the 
blind, in Braille type. It is called the Santa Lucia, and is de- 
signed to bring current high-class literature within reach of the 
blind. 
— The women of Chicago have established the first College of 
Practical Arts for women in this country. Its aim is to give women 
a practical insight into law, railroads, life insurance, general office 
work, ete. 
— A college for women has been established by the Empress of 
Japan. This is to be ruled by a committee of foreign ladies, —two 
Americans, two English, and the other two French and German 
respectively. 
— The Boston Transcript credits the Dudley School, — L. M. 
Chase, principal,—with having the finest tulip exhibit in the city, 
there being on one day more than one hundred varieties in bloom, 
They opened April 15. 
— The funeral of Mr. Charles K. Dillaway, for some years a 
Boston principal and instructor in the Latin’ School, was attended 
on May 5 by three ex-mayors, a number of city clergymen, and 
prominent educational and business men. It is many years since 
he taught, but the honor done him was none the less hearty or 
generous. 
— Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston school-book publishers, remove 
this week to elegant new quarters on Hancock avenue, overlooking 
the State House grounds and the Common. They have leased for 
a term of years an old-time Beacon Hill residence of five floors. 
This enlarges the circle of publishers but a few rods beyond Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., and in a good direction. Theirs is the first 
door off Beacon street. 
— Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, national superintendent of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction, has received an official invitation to be 
present at the National Naval Academy at Annapolis, May 
23, to witness the closing exercises of the course of instruction 
in scientific temperance, which is to be a review of the work 
of the cadets in this branch during the year. The medical 
inspector has forwarded to Mrs. Hunt samples of the ques- 
tions on this topic which the students are required to answer. 
They seem to indicate that the subject is taught thoroughly, 
and in the right spirit. This means much to the future of 
our navy, where clear brains and steady nerves are so essential. 
— Entrance examinations for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology will be held in Boston on May 30 and 31, and Sept. 24 
and 25, Examinations will be held on May 30 and 31 in the fol- 
lowing cities: New York, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; Philadel- 
phia, at the Lafayette Hotel; Montreal, at the Windsor Hotel; 
Chicago, Board of Education rooms, City Hall; St. Louis, office of 
the superintendent of public schools ; Cincinnati, office of the super- 
intendent of public schools; San Francisco, 211 Drumm street ; 





Washington, United States Geological Survey; St. Paul, High 
School Building ; Pittsburg, at the rooms of the Engineers’ Societv 


lof Western Pennsylvania; Kansas City, at the office of the Board 


of Education, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


—_—— 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


In the issue of April 18, the Christian Register contains an unu- 
sually able editorial on the subject of corporal punishment in the 
public schools of Boston. The writer has evidently aimed to be 
fair in presenting facts and figures, but I do not feel sure that the 
whole story is told. A record of 18,000 whippings inflicted on less 
than 30,000 children does sound formidable, but the idea which I 
have received from conversation with Boston teachers is that cor- 
poral punishment is almost or quite unknown in their buildings. 
The Register justly says: “ A teacher who depends largely upon a 
stick for his moral influence is very likely to become a stick him- 
self,”’? but I would like to know how many Boston teachers are in 
danger of becoming “‘ sticks’’ for this reason ; i. e., how many had 
a hand in inflicting those 18,000 whippings. It is my impression 
that a closer investigation would show that such punishments are 
confined almost altogether to certain classes, as are the arrests in a 
city for a year,—a record also sometimes startling compared with 
the population of a town, but directly affecting very few of the in- 
habitants. If these whippings were as alleged ‘‘ merely formal,’ 
it appears, as the Register says, “‘an excellent reason why they 
should be abolished,’’ but the notion that the infliction of bodily 
pain is necessarily “ barbarous’’ is not universally conceded by 
those who it would seem are competent to judge. A teacher in a 
city school not long since won much popularity by her boasts of 
having abolished corporal punishment, but one of her methods of 
dealing with an offender was to lead him up and down the school- 
room aisles while his comrades were required to leave their studies 
and, pointing their fingers at the culprit, ‘‘ shame”’ him! 

Mark Twain wrote an article on family discipline, a few years 
ago, in which he claimed that he never whipped his children, but it 
appeared that their mother saved him the unpleasant duty. The 
truth is there is a vast deal of sentimentality over corporal pun- 
ishment. One would suppose a child was seriously injured every 
time a blow is inflicted, while the fact that a lady was kicked to 
death by a pupil in her school, a few months ago, passed through 
the press of the country almost without comment. Let us by all 
means banish everything that is not pleasant and elevating from 
home and school life as fast as possible, but let us be sure that we 
are digging up the root of evil, and not merely lopping off a branch 
here and there, because it offends the eye. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
-—_~o— — 


SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND IN RHYME, 


First, William the Norman; 
Then, William bis son, 
Henry, Stephen and Henry, 
Then Richard and John, 


Next, Henry IIL, 
Edwards I., II., and III. ; 
And again, after Richard, 
Three Henrys I see. 


Two Edwards, Third Richard, 
If rightly I guess, 

Two Henrys, 
Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 


Then Jamie the Scotchman ; 
Then Charles, whom they slew, 

Yet received after Cromwell 
Another Charles, too. 


And next, James IT. 
Ascended the throne ; 

Then good William and Mary 
Together came on, 


Till Anne, four Georges, 
And Fourth William all passed. 
God gave us Victoria, — 
May she long be the last! 
— Boston Traveller, 





WHAT DO THEY READY 


Upon taking charge of the schools of a little western city, —an aver- 
age town whose inhabitants would compare most favorably with those 
of any other place in the nation, there being few or no foreigners in the 
community,—I took a literary census of the upper grades. Giving 
the pupils of the two upper grades blanks to fill out, and condens- 
ing the replies, I found that of sixty pupils, ranging in age from 
eleven to eighteen years, 18 professed a liking for novels, 8 for ad- 
venture, 6 for travels, 4 for history, and the remainder did not 


know what kind of reading they liked best. Altogether they had 
read 58 volumes of information, 306 of fiction, 62 of travels, 74 of 
eeaberg, porte of 18 of poetry. They had in their homes 28 maga- 
zines, 202 newapapers, 20 literary papers, 17 religi 
a re y papers, 17 religious papers, and 
I take it that the showing was far above the average, as there 
was no pupil who reported having no papers or books at home. 
In view of the kind of literary pabulum our pupils are fed upon is 
it not pertinent to inquire daily what they read, and to endeavor. to 
lead them to higher things ? C. M 


a 
LINDLEY MURRAY ON THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


After the intensely interesting discussion of this subject, started 
by Mr. Binford and participated in by Mr. Hervey, Mr. Evans, and 
others, we may well read a few lines from the eminent gtammarian 
Lindley Murray, whose treatises on grammar were in such high 
repute in the early part of this century. I find the following in an 
edition of his grammar, the preface of which was written as earl 
as 1795: . 

** Some of our verbs oppear to i j 

of ar to govern two words in the adjecti 
case; as ‘ The author of my being formed me man, and at a 
we rouutable to him’ ‘They desired me to eall them brethren.’ 
He seems to have made him whut he was.’ We sometimes meet 
with such expressions as these: ‘ They were asked a question ’ ; 


* They were offered a pardon’; ‘He had been left a great estate by 


his father.’ In these phrases verbs passive are made to govern the 


jecti . i i . Theexpressions 
bijective case. The license is not to be approved 

should be ‘ A question was put to them’ ; A pardon was offered to 
them’; ‘ His father left him a great estate. 


as 88 2. “ ” in the first line. 
I italicize the word *‘ appear” 12 R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


—_uo—_—— 
FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE, 


n enormous amount of money in building 
a magnificent suburban palace where he could not see the towers of 
the abbey which he knew would be his final resting place ? ‘ 

22. What king died clad in the robe of a Benedictine monk 

23. What child, when shown to the people as their king, was 
led by purple ribbons because he had no kinsman to take him by 
the hand ? : . er re 

24, What king upon his coronation day received a ‘* bridal gift 
of a victorious battle and a captive foe ? 

25, What king mourned the loss of his eldest son, 
was caused by a pig ? 

26. What king was the y 
France’ ? 

27. Who gained his freedom by a false oath, a 
shouted: ‘‘I am yet aking” ? ; 

28, Who amused himself by playing the part of a miller, and 
was afterward hooted at by an enraged mob, as the ** baker pet 

29. Who, when a prince, was invited to take the throne of Eng- 
land, and then driven back to his own country ? F. M. 


21. What king spent a 


whose death 


oungest brother of the ** she-wolf of 


nd then exultingly 


———_e——_ 
GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS. 


1. What place of North America has now the longest day ? 

2. The shortest day ? 

3. Are the days and nights anywhere of equal length ? 

4. In what direction from the north pole is Iceland ? 

5. In what part of North America does the sun not set on the 
21st of June ? 

6. Two men start from Buffalo; the one travels five degrees 
east and the other five degrees south; which has traveled farther, 
and about how much ? 

7. What is the altitude of the sun at noon in Boston on the 22d 
of September ? 

8. On the 21st of December ? 

9. What meridians are employed by the railroads of our country 
in establishing the standard time ? 

10. What states would you cross in going in a straight line from 
Hartford to Austin ? 

—_——_o——_— 


ANSWERS TO “ FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE,” 
(See JOURNAL of April 18.] 


11. Louis X VIII, 16, Philip LV. 
12. Hugh Capet. 17. Charles VII, 
13. Charles VI. 18. Charles X. 
14, Louis XIII, 19. Henry IL, 
15, Francis II, 20. Henry I, 


-——-- oe - 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— I wish to ask through the ‘‘Query’’ department, which is 
the largest building in the United States ? 
Amos W., Milwaukee. 


— I shall consider it a favor if you will enlighten me through the 
** Query ’’ columns in regard to the origin of the old Anglo-Saxon 
motto: ‘‘ Do ye nexte thynge.’’ A. L. B., Carlinville, Ill, 





— To “‘ Vocalist’: Jenny Lind, Madame Goldschmidt, left 
personal estate to the amount of over $200,000, which she be- 
queathed for the support of poor students in Swedish universities. 

JENNY LIND Gray, Windsor, Vt. 


— Iam teaching some classes in civil government and desire to 
decorate the classroom with the coats of arms of the various states. 
I wish the coat of arms of each state to be by itself and to be about 
8x10 or 10x12 inches. Where can I buy them ? 

T. P. J., Kansas City, 


— I wish you would give an editorial hint, and a stout one. to 
teachers, to the intent that when they write to school committer» 
men, applying for situations and asking for “‘ an immediate reply,’’ 
—or any reply,—they had better put in a stamp. Many of el 
do not; aud to get half a dozen such letters in one morning when 
you are in no need of any teacher at all, is fitted to make any 
committeeman, except such a one as I am, m— indisposed ! 

C. B. A. 


to Oe 


FACTS. 





2. FOOD OF THE STONE AGE, 

yhat food the pre-historic people of the S 

ate in their day, several Soonn yt Pree bas boat ascertai 

- ae way. An Englishman took the teeth of a “Poorer wee 
as age, which had been found iv recent years, and saeteheal 
_ rv + ound imprisoned in the dental tartar. After using dilut 

hy mee porte acid he examined the sediment and found poctl ~ 
: ® husks of corn, hairs from the outside of the husks, spiral tt 

rom vegetables, husks of starch, the point of a fish’s te h on 
glomeration of oval cells, probably of fruit, barblets of "te nea 
portions of wool, epithelial scales, fragments of cartilage a oe 
mae remains. That these particles of food of . saan 
should be preserved for several thousand years and = te 2 = 
nized, comes very near the marvelous.— Good Househeaping. ca 


ge in Europe 


a om MISCELLANEOUS, 
ectricity is now used as a power for cutti 
3 : tting t . 

+ he tm is to be built by Americans in Persia 500 il 
an " the ‘ocomotives are to be built in Philadelphia. ee 
_ oe = the smallest republic on earth. Its area j 

vhs are mi es, and its population seven thousand and jan 
aM Lange containing starch give heat, but less than fats a 
aodey - its carbon until burned to charcoal like ne 
ee ie ye ge eighteen hundred years ago. All or bps 
we ry=h mut these alone are not enough; we r eine ae 
—s oods to give strength, such as meat, milk ao a 

oods we heat, to increase their flavor and digestibilie = 
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ment of Mathematics 
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Department of Mathemati 


All communications intended for the De 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MA 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(E) By ©. Jacobus, New Brunswick, N. J.— Given BC — 
CDE = b, and <DAB = 9; to determine AD. pi. 
- Solution by a Cart, Ithaca, 








Z, M.A., M.Sc 





B 
Represent AD by x, and CD by , . 
then BD =a ae wo YY 
rtang=a—y... (1). 
Also, since CDE — DE = ()) 
we haveb— gr =y,... (2). 
From (1) and (2), by eliminating y, 
x = (a — b) + (tang — 9) 





D A 





Cc 


(F) By W. W. Wirt, Sandwich, Iil.—From two places 343 
miles apart, A and B set out at the same time to meet each other. 
A’s daily rate of increase in travel is 2 miles, and B’s daily rate of 
decrease in travel is 5 miles. On the day at the end of which the 
met, each traveled exactly 20 miles. Required the duration of ths 
journey. 





Solution by the Editor. 


Let x = the number of miles A traveled the first day of the 
journey, and y = the number of miles B traveled the same day; 
then, since the distances daily traveled by A form an increasing 
arithmetical series and the distances daily traveled by B form a de- 
creasing arithmetical series, we readily deduce from the formula, 


l=xat(n—1)d... (@), 


x+(n—1)X 2=—20... (1), 
and y—(n—1)X5=20... (2). 
Eliminating n from (1) and (2), 
52 + 2y= 140... (3). 
Since the formula for the sum of an arithmetical series, in terms 
of a, 1, and d, is 


s=(F*)\ fig 5*] ++ B) 


we have for the total distance traveled by A 
: 20 - 

8,=( 7) [1+]... 

and for the total distance traveled by B 

aT) [1 _ 20—y 


2 5 
Eliminating y from (5), by means of (3), 

: 180 —5 20 — 

8,=(—3 ) [14+ s—] +++ @. 
Since the sum of (4) and (6) is equal to the distance between the 


two places, 
20 — zx 
1 cael 
Ets 


Reducing (7), 
3x7 — 2867 = — 2006... (8). 
*, « = 8, or 87}, miles. 

Hence y = 50, or —1484, miles. 

Kuowing now the ferst term, the last term, and the common di ffer- 
ence, in each arithmetical series, we readily determine the numer 
of terms which is the same in each series, and represents the dura- 
tion of the journey, in days. 

Solving (“) for n and substituting the numerical values of x and », 


n= (1 —a)d + 1 = (20 — 8) + 24-1, = 7 days, 
de (a —/)d-! + 1 = (50 — 20) +5 + 1, =7 days, 
which is the duration of the journey required. 


the equations, 








S, = ids: 








220 — 8x 


q = 843... (7). 


or 





(G) By Miss Mary Howell, Oswego, N. Y.—Solve x° = mx + 
ny... (1) and y5 = my+ne... (2). 
Solution by W. M. Taylor, Lincoln, Neb. 
Adding (1) and (2), 
x+y = (m+ n)(x+y)... (3). 
Subtracting (1) and (2), 
x — y= (m—n)(r—y)... (4). 
Dividing (3) by (x + y), 
at — xby + x2y? — ry + yt mtn... (5). 
Dividing (4) by (x — y), 
at + xhy + zty? + ryS + ytoem—n,,.. (6). 
Adding (5) and (6), ‘ 
at t+ xy? + yt om, 
Subtracting (5) and (6), 
’ a+ yY=—n+-ry... (8). 
Subtracting the square of (8) from (7), 
arty + mx ry? =n? , . . (9). 
y= 444 Ym (m2 $ dnt) $y be ME. (10). 
By means of (10), (8) may be written - 
; e+ y=Fnat+M=—FN... (11). 
From (10) and (11) the values of x and y are easily deduced. 


- + (7). 





(H) By Miss Lilian Root, Cambridge, Ind.—The parallel sides 


of a trapezoidal field are 112 and 182 
‘- 4 4 roda, and one of the other 
nee sides (80 rods) is perpendicular to the parallel sides. How 
: any rods from the shorter parallel side must a parallel line be 
rawn so as to cut 23 acres from the field ? 
" Solution by M. W. Carson, Greensboro, N. C. 
ince the area of the field is 73} acres, there will remain 50} 


acres, 
Let x rods = the distance required, and y rods = the length of 


the parallel line to be drawn ; then, obviously, 
Os ye th ee ee ae 
3( 182 y) X (80 — aed ‘ 
Writing (1) ee Seah 
46 X 160 
x 


112+y= 


, a 2 eS (3); 
and writing (2) 

182 + y = ee Be, 5 
. . Fe * 

Subtracting (3) from (4), and reducing, we have 
Tz? + 17922 == 58880. 





1's 7 = 29.462, or, — 285.462, rods, 








May 9, 1889. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
po ay Cony bye — 8vo, 12mo, etc., oh little indi- 

ton of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give the measures o 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] j 








Tue Srory or Puanicia. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., Professor of Ancient History, author of ‘‘ The Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,’ etc New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 336 pp., 7} x5}. Price, $1.50. 

No. 24 in ** The Story of the Nations,’’ with Greece at the head 
of the series, is in point of interest quite unsurpassed. ‘‘ The palm 
land’’ overlooking the tideless sea, for ages the theme of tale 
and song, takes hold of the imagination from the time of the 
child’s incipient ventures into history. Picturesque and note- 
worthy national periods and episodes are brought before us in these 
pages ; we forma more intimate acquaintance with the life of the peo- 
ple cultivating their Phanician gardens of pomegranates, mulberries, 
nectarines, oranges, figs, grapes,—the finest the world has seen, — 
or crossing their eastern mountain boundary by ‘‘ climaces’’; the 
people who through all antiquity maintained preéminence as pro- 
ducers of the famous Tyrian purple; who discovered the British 
islands; circumnavigated Africa in ships, with the images of gods 
as figureheads; and caused the gold of Ophir to flow into the 
coffers of Solomon. 

In industry, perseverance, enterprise, the Phwnicians are shown 
to have outdone the Greeks ; they were the first mariners and metal- 
lurgists; the greatest inventors and colonizers. When elsewhere 
despotism overshadowed the eastern world, they could boast a form 
of government approaching to constitutionalism. They stood 
highest among the nations io practical arts and sciences; they were 
the first to steer by the pole-star; and they either invented letters, 
or so improved the system in use that it has been adopted, with a 
few additions, by the civilized world. How this brave nation suc- 
cessively shook off political yokes, until at last trampled to death 
by the relentless power of the Romans, is graphically described, 
nor less so its renaissance in modern setnalechanl discoveries. 
Architectural specimens, tombs of the nobility, e!aborate jewelry 
and ornamental wares are among the objects illustrated. The 
‘* story,’’ in good readable type and handsome binding, is likewise 
furnished with maps and index. 


Prisoners OF Poverty AsroAp. By Helen Campbell, 
author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Poverty,’’ ‘‘The What-do-do Club,”’ 
ete. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 248 pp., 7} x54. Price, $1. 
In this book Mrs. Campbell gives the result of her personal in- 

vestigations of the condition of the working people in England, 
France, and Italy, as in her Prisoners of Poverty she portrayed the 
life of the toiling poor in.her own city of New York. To some ex- 
tent she draws a comparison between the ‘‘ prisoners’’ at home and 
the same class abroad, her point of view being the ethical and not 
the statistical one. If many of the incidents here related are pain- 
ful, they are no less terribly true, and the facts are not to be ig- 
nored. Judicious agitation is the handmaid of reform; and this 
writer, while deploring the existing conditions, believes the “ first 
gleams of a larger light are already plain to see.’’ 

A class more pitiably forlorn than the laboring poor of London, 
she found to be the multitude of unemployed. It is not of the hard- 
ship of work that they complain, bat of the misery of no work. 
In the capitals south of the Channel, while poverty is likewise ex- 
treme, it has some alleviations. The French temperament is a life- 
preserver. ‘There are no slums in Paris, asin London. She says, 
** One who goes below the surface of Paris industries is amazed to 
discover how large a proportion of women-workers come under this 
head (of those who have known better days); and their numbers 
have been one of the strongest arguments for industrial education.’’ 
It is in industrial schools and codperation for the common weal, 
that the author perceives gleams of hope. 


Tue Leapine Facts or Frencn History. By D. H. 
Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Company. 319 pp., 74 x5. 
Price, $1.25. 

Guizot says, ‘‘ There is hardly any great idea, hardly any great 
principle of civilization, which has not had to pass through France 
in order to be disseminated.’’ Accepting this statement even with 
limitations, we recognize the important bearing which French his- 
tory has on general and individual education. This volume pre- 
sents the chief national events, arranged and treated according to 
the soundest principles of historical study, set forth in a clear and 
attractive narrative. We would direct the attention of teachers to 
the following summary : 

The respective influences of the Celtic race and of thg German 
conquest and occupation of Gaul; the work of Charlemagne and 
the subsequent growth of feudal institutions; the breaking up of 
the feudal system, with the gradual consolidation of the provinces 
into one kingdom and the development of the sentiment of nation- 
ality; the growth of the absolutism of the crown, the interesting 
and important relations of France with America, and the causes 
of the French Revolution ; Napoleon’s career and its effects; 
finally, a sketch of the stages of the historical progress of France in 
connection with the state of the republic to-day. 

This comprehensive and authentic work is illustrated with four- 
teen maps and genealogical and chronological tables, besides ex- 
planatory foot-notes. Each section is followed by a brief summary 
of the ground covered. 

Bonem1an Days. By Clara Moyse Tadlock. With 
Illustrations. New York: John B. Alden, 515 pp., 8x6. 
Price, $1.50. ‘ 
Bohemia, in this case, was the world at large, over which the 

author traveled unconventionally, to see what she could see and to 

record her experiences on sea and land, highway and byway. ‘The 
result proves the wisdom of her undertaking. Her vision is com- 
prehensive, her pen that of a ready and captivating writer, of so 
strong personality as to be able to hold her readers as a popular 
speaker holds his hearers. There are no dull pages, no paragraphs 
or sentences that would better have been pruned off. Her observa- 
tion of people of different nationalities, just as they live and move 
and behave, is peculiarly keen, so that entertainment and instruction 
are mingled, and the toy regret is that there are not other Bohe- 
mias for her to conquer. Numerous pictures make yet more 
marked a comparison between the book and an illustrated lecture, 


or course of lectures. 
Historica, GeocRaray or THE Unrirep States. By 
Townsend MacCoun. New York : Townsend MacCoun. 46 


. x7}. Price, $1.00. : ; 
ag te and valuable work is not designed to displace 
any school history, but is admirably adapted to supplement those 
te now in use in the schools. It contains forty-three _—, 
ith explanatory text, portraying our country as it appears after 
cash of the historical peri from the dete of its discovery 


dow. to,thel present time. epochs are classified as Discovery, 


1474-1566 ; Colonial, 1606-1763 ; National Growth, 1755-1889; 
and the Development of the Commonwealth, 1775-1890. The text 
points out the historical causes which have led to the changes shown 
on the several maps. In this book form these maps are just what 
every teacher and student needs to keep in mind,—the transitions 
of American history in their chronological and logical order. The 
maps are well executed and the descriptive text concise and accu- 
rate. We know of no collection of maps that are so well calculated 
to stimulate a renewed interest in onr nation’s history. 

Meruope Berurrz. Troisitme Livre. Exercices sur 
la Littératare francaise, jere Paitie. Par Paul Rogez. 
D’ Aprés le Plan et Avec la Collaboration de M. D. Berlitz. Ea 
Vente Chez. New York, Madison Square: Berlitz & Cie; Bos- 
ton: C, Schoenhof; Berlin (Ger.): S. Cronbach. 83 pp., 
8x5}. Price, 75 cents. 

The plan of this little work on the study of French literature is 
admirably suited to the wants of students. It gives just the insight 
that is indispensable to an understanding of the leading French 
authors,—such as Corneille, Molitre, La Fontaine, Racine, and 
Boileau. The preliminary suggestions are followed by brief ex- 
tracts from their writings, and exercises admirably adapted to make 
the student familiar with the style and character of the authors. 
The Berlitz method of teaching the modern languages has proved 
to be one of the best ever introduced into this country, and the Ber- 
litz books are used in the leading schools and colleges of the United 
States; and we learn that the school in Berlin has been a grand 
success, and that one is soon to be established in Paris. Messrs. 
Rogez & Berlitz are doing good service to the cause by the prepar- 
ation of classbooks like the one just published. 


By Lee Meriwether, Special 
Illustrated. New 


Tue Tramp at Home. 
Agent of the U. 8S. Department of Labor. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 296 pp., 74x54. 
Massachusetts was the first state to establish a bureau for the col- 
lection of statistics bearing especially upon labor. The fact that 
her example has been followed by more than half her sisters in the 
Union, and that the genera! government at Washington has a de- 
partment engaged in gathering specific data, strikingly attests the im- 
portance which the labor question has attained. Accurate infor- 
mation, accumulated for years, is relied on to furnish material for 
the most valuable deductions concerning reform measures. 

Before entering upon his vocation of a tramp at home, Mr. Meri- 
wether spent more than a year in Europe, studying the condition of 
workingmen. He likewise made a journey to the Sandwich 
Islands, for investigating the condition of sailors, a brief account of 
which is contained in this work. These pages, however, are not 
filled with the dry figures of a report, but mainly with incidents, 
amusing and otherwise,—for this man is an optimist worthy of his 
name,—incidents which have befallen him in his rounds, and char- 
acter sketches of men and women who live the other half of the 
world knows not how. From any point of view the book is well 
worth buying. 


Tar Law or Muntoreat Bonps. By J. A. Burhans, of 
the Chicago Bar. Chicago and New York: 8S. A, Kean & Co. 
542 pp., 84 x5. 

This valuable and convenient volume contains a useful digest of 
statutory laws relating to the issue of municipal bonds, to which 
is added also a digest of the statutory laws governing the invest- 
ment of corporate and trust funds by savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, guardians, executors, and other corporations and trustees. 
This is a work requiring a vast amount of time and labor in its 
preparation, and embraces in its scope a digest of the laws of the New 
England and other older states relating to investments. The im- 
portant legal principles are carefully stated and a review of the 
latest decisions of the highest courts. We know of no handbook, 
treating of public securities, that can compare with it in accuracy 
and reliability. It defines clearly the law, power to issue, pur- 
poses, constitutional limitations and provisions, rights and remedies 
in the issue of municipal bonds, followed by digest of bond laws of 
states and territories. The chapters devoted to investments by sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, guardians, executors, trustees 
trust companies, etc., are of special value. An admirable gen- 
eral index enhances the handy use of the work, 


Tue Home Acre. By Edward P. Roe. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co, 252 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50, 

The late clergyman, author, and country gentleman, in these 
pages presumably written from his estate on the Hudson, makes 
valuable suggestions relative to the planting and culture of orna- 
mental and fruit trees; also the raising of small fruits and vege- 
tables, Mr. Roe speaks like one who knows his business and loves 
it enough to be willing to dig in his garden without ‘‘a cast- 
iron back with a hinge in it,’’—enough to offset all ordinary dis- 
couragements, even of devastating creatures against which he 
counterplots with the perfect equanimity of one who is master of 
the situation. ‘‘ One can’t shoot wood thrushes,’’ says Mr. Roe, in 
telling of the waste to which the birds are addicted among growing 
grapes. ‘* We should almost as soon thiok of killing off our Nils- 
sons, Nevadas, and Carysa. The only thing to do is to protect the 
clusters,’’ and he goes on to instruct as to the proper methods, As 
a contribution to arbor day literature this book is unsurpassed, De 
Wolfe, Fiske, & Co., Washington street, have it for sale. 


MARRIAGE AND Divorce in THE UNITED STATEs: 
As They are and as They Ought to Be. By D. Convers, Assist- 
ant at St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 266 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

The title is sufficiently descriptive of the scope of this work, 
which adds another to the discussions of a subject materially affect- 
ing the welfare of society. Solid facts are given from state records 
and from important works in law and college libraries which are 
not generally accessible. ‘These prove the unsatisfactory condition 
of marriage and divorce regulations in the United States, to which 
the author adds cogent argument, comprehensively treating the 
subject under the following heads: How the Tie is Formed, How 
Presumptions Marry those who never Consented, Prohibitions 
which Prohibit Nothiog, Who may not Marry, Divorce, 
Causes, Christ’s Teaching, Conflict of Laws; with a well-prepared 
appendix. His views, it will be understood, are in strict conform- 
ity to the canons of the Episcopal church. 


Far in THe Forest. A Story. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M. D. a J. B. Lippincott Company. 298 pp., 
. Price, $1.25. 
et years hg readers of the Atlantic were introduced to this 
author in a captivating serial, entitled ‘‘Ia War Time.’’ Dr. 
Mitchell has since prodaced other notable stories, likewise some 
volumes of poetry that have added to his reputation. Far in the 
Forest combines the pathos and power, the subtle delineation of 





imple beauty of style which characterized his initial work and 
mnede friends of @ concourse of readers, Though far from being 


character,—woman’s as well as man’s,—the strength of plot and K 





obtrusive, the moral is apparent. The scene is laid in Pennsyl- 

vania, in earlier years. Paul Preston was a vivacious and compan- 

ionable man, but one whose slightly constructed character and sus- 
ceptible temperament constituted a moral disability and taught his 
young wife sharp lessons. He would go to any length to escape 

discomfort ; in an acute malady he resorted to opium, and formed a 

fatal habit. From opium to whisky ; thence to utter ruin, with fear- 

ful episodes. 

EvemMents or Composirion AND GRAMMAR. By Gor- 
don A. Southworth and F. B. Goddard, Ph.D. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. pp. 300, 74x54. 

_ As the name indicates, this is a guide to the teaching of composi- 

tion and grammar, with abundance of pravtice in the art of correct 
writing and speaking. It is more than a language book, more than 
a grammar, and less than a rhetoric. Every feature of language 
work is at its best, winnowed of those childish phases which have 
sometimes brought it into disrepute. Every essential of grammar 
teaching is retained, without clinging to the tedious characteristics 
of technical grammar. A student can respect the simplest illustra- 
tion or example, and a child can understand even the technic of 
grammar as here explained and illustrated. It teaches composition 
through copying and dictation; reproduction of stories; letter 
writing, for friendehip, society, and business; narrative writing ; 
biography; historical sketches ; descriptive writing; defining; 
comparing ; geographical description; descriptions of vegetation, 
animal life, manufactures, and persons; paraphrasing. It is com- 
prehensive, pointed, illustrative, interesting, and modern in the 
best sense. 


A Manvat or Ruymes, SEvections, AND PHRAsEs. 
By Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: New England Publishing Co. 
118 pp., 9x6. Price, 25 cents. 

It was great good fortune for teachers and pupils in public and 
private schools when Oscar Fay Adams, author of Through the 
Year with the Poets, was secured to prepare a volume of ‘‘ Rhymes, 
Selections, and Phrases’”’ for ens 4 use. Probably no American 
is more familiar, to say the least, with the gems in verse of writings 
old and new, home and foreign, than Mr. Adams. He is univer- 
sally recognized as an expert in this matter. To the selecting of 
the material for this book he has given special attention. The se- 
lections are grouped by months, and there is one for every day of 
the month. At the close of each month are the birthdays of noted 
authors, together with the important events of the month. A de- 
partment is devoted to ‘‘ Rhymes for Speaking Times.’’ Dainty 
selections for memorizing, in quantity, quality, arrangement, vari- 
ety, style of print and binding, make this one of the most remark- 
able books for the price that has yet appeared. 





Tae CHoraAt Book, ror Home, Scxoon, anp CuuRcH. 
Translated by Friedrich Zuchtmann, Priocipal of the Conser- 
vatory of Music, Springfield, and Edwin L. Kirtland, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Holyoke. Boston: Ginn & Co. 95 pp, 
9x7. Price, 70 cents. 

Ninety choice choral pieces which have proved their quality by 
centuries of use in Germany, are herewith offered to the corres- 
ponding circles in this country, whether families, schools or 
churches. The translation of the hymns into English has been 
with remarkable fidelity to both sentiment and music, the peculiar 
rhythmical and phonic effects having been well conserved. As 
regards the music, one need bestow on these pages no more than a 
cursory examination in order to bid them good speed toward the 
displacement of trivial morceaus de I’ opera 80 obviously unsuited to 
serious purposes and impossible of being well rendered by un- 
trained masses. While the harmonies are grand, their music is by 
no means difficult, and will serve an excellent purpose for sight- 
reading and musical culture. The work is dedicated to Dr. Tour- 
jée, ‘‘ the champion of congregational sivging.’’ 





C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y., issues Emily Shir- 
reff’s The Kinder-Garten: Principles of Froebel’s System and Their 
Bearing on the Education of Women ; price, $1.00. 

Tue latest issue in Harper’s list of select novels is 
entitled, The Phantom Future, its author, Henry Seton Merriman. 
It tells the old story always new to youvg hearts, of love and 
valor, under sunshine and cloud. There are 240 pages of pleasant 
reading matter. 

Tue New York publisher, J. S. Ogilvie, has issued, 
under copyright, the story of Ivan the Serf, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
This is one of the writer’s best stories, ranking with his Gunmaker 
of Moscow; and at the present time, when American interest in 
Ruesian peasant life is ardent, will doubtless find many interested 
readers. No. 81 of the Fireside Series; issued monthly. Sub- 
scription, $3.00 a year. 

In a 50-page booklet, entitled, Hsse, Franz, Ver- 
gessen, Otto H. L. Schwetzky, teacher of German and Latin in the 
Normal School at Oswego (Carl Schoenhof, Boston, 40 cents), 
treats the list of irregular verbs of the German language in light 
rhymes about animals, flowers and other things. These are a kind 
of play upon words, to enable one to come at facts by touching a 
spring in the memory, after the manner of assigning the number of 
days to each month by aid of the familiar ‘‘ Thirty days hath 
September.’”” The success of his device in his classroom has in- 
duced its publication, in the reasonable expectation of makivg it 
more widely serviceable as an intellectual appetizer for pupils. 
This idea of the author is expressed in a motto which may be ren- 
dered into English thus: 

One may, without doubt, live on nothing but bread. 
Shall the children, then, be so meagerly fed? 


A little fruit, and some butter or malt 
We give with the solid, and season with salt. 


—_—_—o——— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Marriage and Divorce in the United States; by D. Convers; price, 
25.—— Far in the Forest; by 8. Weir Mitchell, price, $1.25.—Primer 
‘aul Bert; price, 36 cents. Philadelphia: 





1. 
of Scientific Knowledge; by 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The Story of Phownicia; by George Rawlinson; price, $1.50. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A History of French Literature; by Charles W. Hutson; price, 
$1.10.——Bohemian Days; by Clara M. Tadlock; price, $1.50. New 
York: John B. Alden. 
Ethical Religion; by Wm. M. Salter; price, $1.50. Boston: Roberts 


rothers. 
a pe be Senay Geography; by Francis W. Parker. New York; D. 
Appleton & Co. 

he Leading Facts of French History; by D. H. Montgomery ; price. 
$1.25.—Algebraic Analysis; by G. A. Wentworth J. A. MeLellan, 
and J. C. Glashen; price, $1.60.— Homeric Vocabulary; by Thomas 
D. Seymour. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The Phantom Future; by Henry Seton Merriman; price, 35 cents, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
Homer’s [liad (Books L. and VL) Metrical Translation; by George 
Howland. New York: Effingham Maynard & Co. 
The Law of Municipal Bonds; by J. A. Burhans. Chicago: 8. A. 





ean & Co, 
Ways that Win; by Caroline 8. Morgan, Philadelphia; American 
Baptist Pub. Society, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


J. F. Suckling, of Calais Grammar School, goes to Rockland to 
f the grammar school left vacant by the resignation 
who is elected cashier of a bank. Mr. Rus- 


take charge o 
of Principal McLune, 
sell, of Colby, goes to Calais to ta ; 

Mr, T. S. Barns resigns the principalship o 


ke Mr. Suckling’s place. 


Life Insurance Company. e 
* the head of the school, in which time he has raised it to a firet- 
class grade among the high schools of the state, and has won for 


himself the respect and esteem of scholars, parents, and his fellow- 


workers in the profession. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

George B. Lane, who was graduated from the Chandler Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth in 1867, is the new State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Nebraska. 

VERMONT. 


We note a large number of college and academy educated teach- 
ers in the spring schools. 

Schools in the rural districts are larger than common, taken as a 
whole. 

The normal schools were never so full as now, which makes the 
outlook for the future encouraging. 

The governor appointed April 30 as Arbor Day, and recom- 
mended that each school plant at least one elm tree, to be known 
as the “* Washington Elm.’’ The spirit of the governor's message 


was entered into with keen zest by a large number of schools, and pape 


many beautiful elms will commemorate the centennial of our federal 


government. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the First Baptist Church, 
Hyde Park, Friday, May 10, 1889. The following is the program : 

Morning. 

«The Primary Teacher of To-day”; Supt. G. H. Danforth, Walpole. 

“Methods in Reading, Illustrated by Classes”; Miss Nellie M. 
Howes and Miss Isabella P. Noble, Hyde Park. 

“ Street Education vs. the School”; Harold C. Childs, Needham. 

“The Drift toward Russia, Otherwise and Educationally ”; Supt. A. 
P. Marble, Worcester. 


J 


Afternoon. 
“The Grammar School from the High School Standpoint”; Fred L 
Owen, Jr , Canton. 
“How Much Humbug is Necessary to Make Education Popular”; 
Supt. Guy C. Channell. Dedham. 
“The Real Teacher,” (Last year ‘The Ideal’) ; Supt. G. I. Al- 
drich, Quincy, Mass 
“The Real Superintendent,” (Last Year ‘‘ The Ideal’); Hugh J. 
Malloy, Randolph, Mass. 
Evening. 
Addresses upon live topics will be given by Gen, John L. Swift, Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, and Wm, A. Mowry, Ph.D. 


The Worcester County Teachers’ Association will meet in the 
Town Hall of Westboro, Saturday, May 11. The speakers and 
subjects are as follows: 

Morning. 

Mr. H. J, Chase, Kast Douglas: * Geometry for Beginners.” 

Mr. Ray Greene Huling, Principal New Bedford High School: ‘ Ed 
mund Spenser’s Schoolmaster.” 


Miss Carrie H. Wilmarth, Millbury Street School, Worcester: ‘‘ The 
Cultivation of the Ear in Primary Education.” 
Afternoon. 
Miss Louise KE. Forbes, Westboro: *‘ Class Exercise in Reading.” 


Prof. T. W. Balliet, Supt. Springfield Public Schools: “ The Senses 
and their Culture.”’ 

Miss Alice EK. Meriam, Woodland St. School, Worcester: ‘“‘ The Holt 
or Nermal, Method of Teaching Music.” 

A. P. Marble, Ph D., Wc reester, Mass,: ‘‘ The Program for the Na- 
tional Convention at Nashville, Tenn.” 

Candidates for regular and special certificates of qualification to 
teach in the public day and evening schools of Boston, will be ex- 
amined Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. August 20, 21, and 
22, in the Girls’ High Schoolhouse, West Newton street, Boston. 
The examination will begin on Tuesday at 9 a. m., and on Wednes- 
day and Thursday at 8.30 a.m. Attendance will be required each 
day. Applicants for special grade certificates to teach French, 
German, drawing, penmanship, phonography, sewing, cookery, or 
the kindergarten will be examined at the same time with applicants 
for regular certificates. All that intend to be candidates should 
send at once for a circular containing fall information of the sub- 
jects and requirements of the examination to Phineas Bates, secre- 
tary of school committee, 

CONNECTICUT, 


Supt. S. T. Dutton, of New Haven, has been unanimously re- 
elected at a salary of $1,500, an increase of $500 over last year. 

The Norwalk teachers held their monthly meeting at the Center 
School, Friday, April 26, and were favored by Professor Sanford, 
of Stamford, who read a carefully prepared paper on ‘‘ History and 
Geography.”’ 
studies, and illustrated his methods with such breadth and direct- 
ness as to plainly show their practicability. 
very earnest in their vote of thanks. At the next meeting a pro- 
posed outline of study is to be discussed, 


CALIFORNIA, 


Heretofore aa comely board of education has had exclusive 
power in regulating affairs concerning the granting and recognizi 
of certificates, and could refuse to sasenntinn any sentieete net ie 
sued by its own body, even to the extent of declining to allow credit 
for a California State Educational or Life Diploma. Recent 
legislation, however, provides that hereafter all * high school and 
grammar grade certificates will be permanently recognizsd by the 
county board of education in the state, and by all cities in any 
state except Oakland and San Francisco, 
of examination.’”’ 


INDIANA, 


Mrs. Hattie A. Prunk, a graduate of the Monroe School of Ora- 
tory, Boston, has for some years had charge of the Indiana Boston | M 
School of Elocution at Indianapolis, where she has won an enviable 
reputation. The annual closing exercises were held last week at 
the Grand Opera House, Indianapolis, when her pupils won great 
The program was long 
nk as an artistic expert 
friends in Boston who 


praise for their elocutiopary proficiency. 
and varied, and showed the skill of Mrs. Pru 
in her profession. Mrs. Prunk has many 
will be pleased to learn of her triumphs in professional life. 





f the high school . 
S to enter the employment of the New York Mutu 
Soe Mr. Burns has been some ten years 


He advocated the close companionship of the two 


The teachers were 


which have city boards 


KANSAS. 
, ee ; F k for 
School Music Association has outlined its wor 
Pe pas a ang ‘a plan bas been adopted by which every ioe 
in the state will be reached. Encouraged by the success of /as 


; i imilar plan for this. A pam- 
a Oa ee ae rd ; "cellestion of suitable 


phlet containing general information an 4 ; 
i i ffi t number sent to each county 
ae ee ae > pnt rae in attendance. Prof. D. 


normal institute to supply every 
S. Kelley, of Emporia, secretary 0 
ing the circular. 


f the Association, is now prepar- 


NEW YORK. 


tative program of the University Convoca- 


The following is the ten thering ond registration will 


i w York: An informal ga 
2 at 9 a. m., Tuesday, Jaly 9, followed by the address of 
welcome by Chancellor Pierson. The rest of the forenoon will be 
taken up with the report of the Executive Committee, and a paper 
on Science Teaching in Schools, by Prof. T. B. Stowell, of the 
Cortland Normal School, with discussion thereon to be opened by 
Professor Clark, Williams College. The afternoon of the first 
day will be given over to the reading and discussion of papers. 
The Methods of Teaching English Literature will be presented by 
Pres. T. J. Backus, of Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, and 
the discussion is to be opened by Miss Margaret Sweet, of New 
Paltz Normal School. President Adams, of Cornell University, is 
to read a paper on ‘‘ Examinations,’’ and the discussion will be led 
by President Webster, of Union College. The evening is to be 
given over to brief oral reports of the progress of the colleges of 
New York from delegates appointed by each college in the state. 
The session of Wednesday will be opened with the reading of a 
ron ‘‘ Manual Training,—its Possibilities and Limitations,’’ 
by Edward D. Shimer, of the University of the City of New York, 
the discussion following to be led by the Rev. J. B. Dougherty, of 
New York. ‘* Pedagogy in Colleges,’’ is the title of the paper of 
Prof. S. G. Williams, of Cornell University, which follows. The 
superintendent of public instruction, A. S. Draper, will open the 
discussion. The report of the Committee on Necrology, by Dr. A. 
B. Watkins, will conclude the morning session. : 

Principal E. R. Payson, of the Binghampton High School, 





— 


TENNESSEE. 


State Editor, 3. B. CASH, Chattanooga. 

Prof. Frank Gooman says that Nashville is taking the matter in 
hand, to see that the coming meetin of the National Educationa) 
Association shall be successful in all respects. The ladies are on- 
tering into the work with considerable interest, and assert that they 
will farther all ends possible for the proper care of the teachers, 
From all reports, there will be a great meeting; and it becomes 
Nashville to do her best, as the successful entertainment of 1(),(\) 
teachers, for a city like the capital of our state is assuredly no smal! 
matter. The various historical points about Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, and other cities of this section, will be a great attraction for 
the teachers from the North, and it becomes us to begin the work 
of providing excursions, ete., that the wonderful resources of the 
New South shall be brought to the notice of all who may be at. 
tracted here by the July meeting. 

A meeting of the city teachers of Chattanooga has been called, 
that we may provide for the entertainment of any who may visit 
this city in July. Many points of interest center about Chatta- 
nooga. We bave as beautiful scenery as can be found anywhere, in 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, ete. Besides all this the 
historic features are prominent, as being in the vicinity of the most 
noted contests of the late Civil War, and as being located within an 
hour’s drive of the Chickamauga battlefield, where steps are now 
being taken by the general government to mark the prominent 
places in some enduring manner and to make them a National 
Park. ‘The colored teachers of Nashville are likewise organizing 
for the entertainment of their brethren who may attend from 
abroad. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, has provided for the free edu- 
cation of one engineering and highway official from each county, 
the instruction to be given in the form of lectures. 

The Chattanooga public schools will close May 24, with appro- 
priate commencement exercises in the New Opera House. There 
are 19 members of the senior class. 


WISCONSIN, 
The Wisconsin Sammer School for Teachers has been placed 
upon a secure foundation by the recent action of the state legisla- 
tare making an appropriation for ite support, and placing it uoder 





will read a paper on ‘* Economy of Time in the Lower Grade 
Schools,’’ and Professor G. M. Forbes, of Rochester University, 
will read one on “ Electives in College,’’ in the afternoon. At 5 30 
o’clock Professor Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, 


In case of his failure to accept the invitation, Melvil Dewey, secre- 
tary of the Board of Regents, will discuss the subject. The State 
Library will then be inspected. 

The Chancellor’s reception will be held at 8 o’clock on the even- 


vation, the reception heretofore having been held at the Chancel- 
lor’s home. 

The convocation will assemble at 9 o’clock on the last day, 
Thursday, and a general discussion on the marking system as an 
incentive to scholarship and as a means of determining class rank 
and promotions will lead the exercises. The following gentlemen 
have been invited to take part: Dr. Cochrane, of the Brooklyn Col- 
legiate and Polytechnic Institute; Principals D. C. Farr, of Glens 
Falls; E. H. Cook, of Potsdam Normal School; C. H. Richards, 
of Oswego High School; H. P. Emerson, of Buffalo High School, 
and Thomas Lovell, of Attica High School. President James B. 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, has been invited to deliver 
the address closing the convocation. 





OHIO, 


The public schools of Cleveland sustain a heavy loss in the death 
of Principal M.S. Campbell, of the Central High School, who 
was a man of marked nobility and a teacher of rare qualities. 
During his six years’ service in this city he endeared himself to all, 
teachers, scholars, and parents, and the expressions of regret and 
mourning could not be more general and sincere. His fellow- 
workers were greatly drawn to him by his earnestness, justice, and 
cheerful temperament, and Superintendent Day felt that he had 
lost a brother and counselor. He was greatly respected for his 
Christian character, and all recognize that the influence of his life 
and his impress upon the educational system of the city will live 
long after he is forgotten. It will be difficult indeed to find one 
qualified to take up his work. 
OREGON, 
State Editor, SUPT. 8. A. RANDLE, Salem. 

Fifty of Oregon’s educators will attend the National Educational 
Association at Nashville, Tenn., in July; the Maxwell House 
will be headquarters for them. Prof. J. B. Horner, of Roseburg, 
has been appointed a member of the executive committee to col- 
lect the exhibit of the school products of Oregon. 

The regents of the State Agricultural College have purchased an 
additional farm of 145 acres for the use of the school ; also a choice 
five-acre tract adjoining the present site, on which the new build- 
ings are to be erected. 

Rev. J. H. Wilbur, the noted Methodist missionary, left an 
estate valued at $16,000. By the terms of his will this goes to 
were Ueerenie, 

rof, J. H. Stanley is principal of a prosperous school of tw 
hundred pupils, at Heppner, Morrow County. He has four ae. 


ants, 
Prof, T. C. Bell is princi 
Polk County. A $4,000 bui 
Newburg, Yamhill Co. 
a | deg 
i ro, Washington Co., is to have a $12,000 schoolhouse 
Corvallis, Benton Co., is having a $20,( i ildi ' 
for her public school. scene ei chains 
The district institute held at Eugene, 
success. This district is composed of th 
na Douglas, and Lane, 
e institute for the third district, including Mari i 
Yamhill, and Tillamook Counties convened fem 30 —_ — 
ms , oses 
Professor Wetzel], of Multnomah County, 
the good of the schools he superintends, 
. vee bee pose . attendance in the 
nine hun over last year.——The Salem publi 
still larger per cent. of increased attendance. PThic My sagas 


of all the 1 i i i 
ae ee towns in the Willamette Valley, owing to the large 


pal of La Creole Academy at Dallas, 
Iding will be erected this year. 
» will soon have a graded school, and a 


April 10-12, is reported a 
© counties of Benton, Coos, 


is devoting himself to 
and with flattering success. 
Portland public schools is 











has been invited to deliver an address on ‘* University Extension.” | 


ing of this day in the new State Library Building. This is an inno- | 


the direction of the state superintendent and the president of the 
State University. The next session of school opens at Madison, 
| June 9th, and will provide special instruction in psychology, peda- 
gogy, chemistry, physiology, zoJlogy, botany, geography, and lan- 
‘guage (English), suited to the needs of teachers in the public 
| Schools. 
| 


} 
| 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Under the lead of Supt. James M. Lee the pupils of the Hunt- 
ington public schools, assisted by a few of the pupils of the normal 
school, gave an elaborate entertainment at the Opera House, in 
celebration of the centennial of Washington’s inauguration. A 
large and appreciative audience enjoyed the numerous fine tableaux. 
Undoubtediy much was done to impress the historical significance 
of the occasion upon the people and pupils. The exercise netted 
about $40, which will be used to ornament the schoolrooms. 








CLOSING EXERCISES. 





Under the above heading we shall give in this and succeeding 
issues the date or dates of the final exercises of the more prom- 
inent universities, colleges, seminaries, and normal schools through- 
out the country. 

Baltimore City College, Maryland, June 26. 

Central Tennessee College, Nashville, May 23. 

Central University, Richmond, Ky., June 9-12. 

Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Mo., June 9-10. 

College of Charleston, S. C., June 28. 

Creighton College, Omaha, Neb., June 26. 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., June 2-6. 

Doane College, Crete, Neb., Jane 27. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo., June 13. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Jane 12; Normal Dept., June 10. 

Grant Memorial University, Athens, Tenn., May 29. 

Howard College, Marion, Ala., June 9-12. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., June 14. 

Kentucky University, Lexington, Jane 11-13. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, June 30 to July 4. 

Mills College, California, May 28. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, June 25. 

Nashville College for Young Ladies, Tenn., June 5. 

Nevada State University, Reno, June 6. 

Straight University, New Orleans, La., May 29-31. 

St. Loyjs University, Mo., June 26. 

State University of Oregon, Eugene, June 20. 

U niversity of California, Berkeley, June 26, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, May 28. 

University of Denver, Colorado, June 8 to 13. 

University of Deseret, Salt Lake City, June 12-14. 

University of Georgia, Athens, June 16-19. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, June 27. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, June 2-5. 

University of Virginia, June 26, 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, June 19, 

Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga., June 19. 

Willamette University, Salem, O., June 9-13. 











ROBERT A, GuNN, 
the United States Med 
author of *‘ 





, M.D., Dean and Professor of Surgery of 
ical College, editor of ‘‘ Medical Tribune,”’ 
0 _Guon’s New Improved Handbook of Hygiene and Do- 
mestic Medicine,” says over his own signature in addressing the 
proprietors of Warner’s Safe Cure: ‘‘I cannot be true to my con- 
heaps unless I extend a helping hand and endorse all I know to 
. good and trustworthy. Your graphic descriptions of diseases of 
the kidneys and liver have awakened the medical profession to the 
fact of their great increase. Physicians have been experimentally 
treating this disease, and while casting about for an authorized 
remedy, their patients have died on their hands.” 





vor W™. H, Tuompson, of the University of the City of New 
: rs » Says: ‘‘ The symptoms of diseased kidneys will first appeat 
in the extremely different organs of the body.”’ Treat the kidneys 
and not the effects of kidney disease, by using Warner’s Safe Cure. 








THE YOUNG FOLKS’ L 
AND Home. Edited by LARK 
master Boston Normal School. 


Important 
- Announcement. 





and edited with careful reference to 
cation of the young. 








A series of choice volumes for supplementary reading, prepared 





IBRARY. For Scuoor : 
IN DUNTON, LL.D., Head- : 


The following Volumes in the 


“ STORIES 


Of the Rice Training 


“ OME. 24 cts. 
Il. AT PLAY. 30 cts, 


i Also will be ready for early publicat 


their helpfulness in the edu- | Boor L, at B 





Library now ready : 


OF CHILD LIFE,” 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, 


Book Ill. IN THE COUNTRY, 36 cts. 


ion several other_volumes. 





SILVER, BURDETT, & C0. 


PUBLISHERS, 
50 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON, =MASS. 


School, Boston. 
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GENERAL EPITOME. 





[From May 1 to May 7, inclusive.) 


— Vesuvius getting restive. 

— End of the St. Paul car strike. 

— Arbor day observed in Ontario. 

— Pablic debt in April reduced $13,078,264. 

— King Malietoa, of Samoa, apologizes to Ger- 


many. 

— Mr. Blaine in ill health; unable to be at his 
desk. 

— Heavy reduction in wages of Indiana coal 
miners. 

— Death of Hon. W. H. Barnum, chairman na- 
tional democratic committee. 

— Chicago steel mills consolidated, with a capital 
stock representing $25,000,000. 

— American reprints of English copyrights ex- 
cluded from Canada by the passage of the copy- 
right bill. 

— The Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court tendered a reception by the New York Bar 
Association. 

— The London Times says there is little doubt 
that the yacht Valkyrie will enter all the available 
American races. 

— President Carnot proceeded to Versailles on 
Sunday to inaugurate the first events leading up 
to the exposition. 

— The New York celebration demonstrated 
the possibility of massing 70,000 militia in New 
York within fifteen hours. 

— The King of Holland, having regained his 
health, has been restored to power by the unani- 
mous vote of Parliament. 

— Carter B. Harrison, a brother of the Presi- 
dent, has been appointed United States Marshall 
for the Middle District of Tennessee. 

— Terrible inundations along the Saguenay 
River, Quebec. All the bridges between Chicou- 
timi and St. Alphonse have been swept away. 

— Mr. Parnell, before the commission, denies 
that he ever attempted a coalition with the Fenians 
in order to expell landlords from Ireland. He 
aimed to destroy Jandlordism, but not to drive in- 
dividuals from the country. 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Charles F, King, master of the Dearborn School, 
Boston, one of the pioneers in and a most successful 
manager of summer-school work, will conduct a five 
weeks’ summer school at Round Lake, near Sara- 
toga, combining the schools of Methods, Lan- 
guages, and Oratory. Round Lake is a quiet, 
restful place, furnishing good board and excursions 
at reasonably low rates. 

The school opens July 9 and continues five 
weeks. Last year there were 300 students from 
thirty different states and territories. More than 
forty of these were principals er normal school in- 
structors. The location is fortunate in furnishing 
a summer home in a beautiful grove near a beauti- 
ful lake, so that rest and recreation will be delight- 


fully combined. Hotel Wentworth is a fine sum- 
mer hotel, while the cottage life is charming. 

Dr. W. T. Harris will give a course of lectures 
on Pedagogics ; Thomas M, Balliet, Ph. D., on Pay- 
chology; Walter S. Perry, Miss W. Bertha Hintz, 
and Augusta L. Balch, on Drawing; Prof. L. A. 
Butterfield, on Elocution; Walter S. Parker, on 
History; Sarah L. Arnold, on the Model School ; 
Prof. A. W. Norton, on School Government; 
Prof. Otto H. L. Schwetzky, on German and 
French ; George F. King, on Geography, etce., etc. 
There will also be lectures by Dr. Jerome Allen 
and A. E. Winship. 





THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal recommendation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 
the Union. 











OHIO VALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


At STEUBENVILLE, 


0., July 9-27, 1889. 


The Faculty has been selected with special view to helping teachers to do better work in their every- 
day schoolroom duties. Keeping this object in mind, we ask comparison of the Faculty with that of any 


and all other Summer Schools. 


Faculty: Messrs. ALEX. 


JOHN HANCOCK, Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, Misses M. E. 
LAND, MATHILDE E. CorFIN, KATHERINE A. GRIEL. 
For circulars address Ii. N. 


Boarding and Tuition as low as anywhere. 
E. Frye, B. A. HInsDALE, G. GUTTENBERG, I. FREEMAN HALL, Hon. 


Surroundings attractive. 
REED, SARAH L. ARNOLD, MARGARET W. SOTHER- 
MERTZ, Steubenville, Ohio. 





A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 


AT GLENS FALLS, 
Fifth Annual Session. ; : : 


TEACHERS 


a aad THREE WEEKS, 
.. % Beginning July 30th, 1889. 


THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE BEST POSSIBLE COURSE AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 





Notice the following List of Instructors: 


PSYCHOLOGY and ARITHMETIC. 

Supt. THoMAS M. BALLIET, Springfield, Mass. 
LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR. 

Supervisor R. C. METCALF, Boston, Mass. 
GEROGRAPHY. 

ALEXANDER E. FrYk, Hyde Park, Mass. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Prof. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, of Cornell Univ. 
HISTORY and ECONOMICS, 

Dr. EDWARD W. Bemis, of Vanderbilt Univ. 
PEDAGOGICS. 

Dr. Epwp. E. SHErB, of Univ. of South Carolina. 
ELOCUTION. 

Prof. C. L. WoopwortTH, of Johns Hopkins Univ. 
HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 

Prof JoHN F. WooDHULL, of the College for the 

Training of Teachers, N. Y. City. 





DRAWING. H. P. Smits, Head Drawing Teacher 
in Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PENMANSHIP. LyMAn D. SmitH, Instructor 
in Penmanship, Hartford, Conn. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Prin. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. I. 
PRIMARY WORK. 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Minneapolis, Minn. 
KINDERGARTEN WORK. 
Misses MAY MACKINTOSH and BERTHA KUHN, 
Weehawken, N. J. 
FIVE LECTURES. A. E. Wrinsarpr, Editor o 
the New England Journal of Education. : 
TWO LECTURES. Dr, JEROME ALLEN, Ed- 
itor of the New York School Journal. 
CLAY MODELING. 
Miss MAY MACKINTOSH, Weehawken, N. J. 





THE LOWEST RATE OF TUITION, 


THE CHEAPEST BOARD, 


THE LARCEST DISCOUNT TO CLUBS, 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SECTION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Large Circulars giving full information, now ready. Free to all applicants. Address 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Guens FALLs, N. Y. 





The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 





Bloomington, Mary E. Lyon, Pomeroy, Ohio. 
Kendallville PP. ag Searte Me. wings 
SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY 1st to AUGUST 10tt, States phils, Slmautsina 
© from Niagara Falls. Pl meuth, Miss M. a punels, warrey. ti > Ind 
Gr nada 25 Miles Mt. Carmel, 8. J. Merrill, oleottville, Ind. 
At imsb Park, Ca , Gool, Healthful, Attractive. on reer 8. E. Harwood, Altice, nd om 
—- Instruction in — D ’ ran ° aed On: . 
VOICE CULTURE THOUGHT-CONCEPTION, RECITATION, Charleston.” .MTeopls, Butler. Ind.” 
GESTURE : ANALYSIS, , PUBLIC DELIVERY, | Hontiogton, 1 Hipmovinson, ‘Morrie Ti,’ 
ARTICULATION, READING, NATURAL SYSTEM. Greens . sD Whitey Pendiotons Fad. 
For further information address mour, . OC. Mon > , mi, 
SILAS. 8S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Valbaraiso, Finma @. Fee. — pie, Mich 
: Kendaliville, Rose McComskey, Kokomo, Ind. 
. New Carlisle, Carrie R. Williams, Fargo, Dak. 
Portland A. M. Locker, Mondovi, Wis. 
Spiceland, Wm. McCracken, Manistee, Mich. 
Boston School of Oratory. [ists Pxmeie et 
en Al any, M.H. Robertson, Griggsville, Ill. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1889 
Will be held in the City of Boston and will be conducted by MosgEs TrRuE Brown, M.A. 


New views of the Delsarte System of Ex 
Practical Drills in the Delsarte 
tures and Reading 


ression ; 
sthetic Movements. 
s from eminent people, including Professors CHURCHILL, TICKNOR, 


15 new Lectures by Professor BROWN, 
A Course of Lec- 


HAYES; Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, Rev. Wo. R. ALGER, Hon. Jonn D. LONG. 
Session of 4 weeks opens Monday, July Sth. Begin April 25th to send names for enroliment. Excel- 


lent board and rooms re Summer rates. 


Send for circular with full information. 


dress, MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 


pecial Notice. 


S 
Corps of teachers, The newest ht and the 


meth 


The Boston School of Oratory will open its seventeenth year October 8th, 1889. 





THE BERLITZ SCHOOL. 
The* managers of the Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages, with the energy and business foresight that 
have marked their progress in America and Ger- 
many, have again spread their undertaking by es- 
tablishing a branch of their institution in Paris, 
France. Americans going abroad will well appre- 
ciate the assistance of so celebrated a school. 
In this country, the directors of the Berlitz 
School have also arranged to have a Summer 
School at Asbury Park, N. J,, during the months 
of June, July, and August. This makes it pos- 
sible for teachers to have their needed rest and 
still attend a well-arranged and thorough course 
of instruction, and perfect themselves in any lan- 
guage they may choose. 
A peculiar feature of this Summer School is, 
that the student hears every day the language 
he studies, so that even without any exertion on 
his part, he learns a sufficient mamber of expres- 
sions to converse freely in the foreign tongue. 
Thus the advantages of going abroad are secured 
without involving the fatigue and expense of a 
voyage. 


| Sm enone 


HE VAUGHAN 
TEACHERS’ REST, 


AT TOMKINS COVE, 


On the Hudson River, Rockland County—West Shore 
Road — opens on May 20th, under the old manage- 
ment. Apply as above. 

(Mrs.) E. M. MARCHANT, Sec'y and Treas. 


Artistic Diplomas 


And TEACHERS’ AIDS. 
Catalogue and Samples mailed by 
THE F. BR. HOWE PRINTING CO., 
IRA, SUMMIT CO., OHIO. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

fs full of useful information on .Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price, 50c.a year. Address 
© Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 

















NATIONAL SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL. 





The third annual session of this school will open 
at the New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton, July 22, and continue till Aug. 17, with Luther 
Whiting Mason as head of the faculty, and W. E. 
Pulsifer as manager. There are to be seven de- 
partments: Public School Music, Vocal Culture 
as applied to the Training of Children’s Voices, 
Adult Choral Practice, Art of Conducting Scbool 
Choirs, Elocution, Elementary Work in Harmony 
and Composition, Lectures and Concerts. There 
will also be a session of the school held in Chicago 
—_ July 9 to 19, in the Chicago College of 

usic, 





Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 














Civil Service Examination Questions, 


And how to obtain a government position without 
the aid of politicians, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
ddress BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 
Hamilton, Ohio, 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Public School Teachers. 


Candidates for regular and special certificates of 
qualification to teach in the public day and even- 
ing schools of Boston, will be examined Lh pg A 

ednesday, and Thursday, August 20, 21, and 22, in 
the Girls’ High School house, West Newton Street, 
Boston. The examination will begin on Thursday, 
at 9a. m., and on Wednesday and Thursday at 8.30 
a.m. Attendance will be required each day. Ap- 

licants for special-grade certificates to teach French, 

erman, aby, 2 penmanship, phonography, sew- 
ing, cookery, or the kindergarten, will be examineu 
at the same time with applicants for regular certifi- 
cates. All that intend to be candidates should send 
at once fora circular containing full information of 
the subjects and requirements of the examination to 








PHINEAS BATES, 
Secretary, School Committee. 





while thoroughly accurate and reliable, is conveyed 
“ A capital book for the young. We do not know of a 
better compendium of the progress of scientific knowl- 
edge during the last three centuries.” 

— Buffalo Express. 


Unequaled as Su ntary Readers. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE GREAT SCIENTISTS. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. With numerous full-page Portraits. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25, 
These short chapters contain a large amount of information on almost every branch of science, whieh, 


in a form to be of interest and profit to the young. 


“Of inestimable value to the young, and no better 
work can be put into their hands, The volume is both 
entertaining and educational.” 

— Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR: 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. 
Each with twelve full-page illustrations. 


12mo0 ... - $1.25. 


ry For this purpose they have been introduced into the City 
Schools of New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and many other prominent places. 
tion and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATES. Correspondence is earnestly solicited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 745 Broadway, New York. 


Supplied for examina- 








Fourteenth Session. 


THE NORMAL CLASS will be conducted, for 
Dr. W. BERNHARDT ; for the Latin by ,Prof. J. 


For Circulars address 


College of Languages, 


THE SAUVEUR seat Fo od VERMONT. 


July 8 to Aug. 16. 


the French, by Dr. SAUVEUR ; for the German by 
H. DILLARD. 


Dr. SAUVEUR’s new work, LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER with Historical Commentary and 
Notes, will be ready June 1, and taughtat the School. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, MAss. 





Are You Intereste 


FROM TO 
Bloomington, Mrs, B. P. Hall, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Ft. Wayne, E. M. Wallock, Princeton, Ill 
Valparaiso, Hal L. Ween, Apple River, Ill. 
Charleston, J. E. Mannix, Elk Point, Dak. 
Plymouth, Jennie Chase, Kewanee Ill. 


Xenia, J. F Powell, Kendaliville, Ind. 
Springville, Walter 8. Wells. Monona, Lowa. 

FE Branch, Chas. C. Stillwell, Champion, Mich. 
New Carlisle, Carrie R. Williams, Sibley, Lowa. 

New Albany, C. F. Leetham. Blue Springs, Neb. 
Kendallville, J, Crandall, Shell Lake, Wis. 


Warsaw, Mrs. B. Saxton, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Irvington, Margaret Husted, Manistee, Mich. 
Bloomington, Miss K. Pearson, Abiline, Kan 

Ft. Kranch, W. 8S. Wells, bxeter, Neb. 
Kendallville, J. Kimmel,’ Salina, Ind. Ter. 





A.J. 
Kloomington, Carrie Miller, Gilman, Ils. 


New Albany, A. W. Stark, Osage Mills, Ark. 











invested in securing their circu 


Address TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) 


In what Teachers have been placed by 
The Venchers’ Co-operative Association 
of Chicage? If s0, you will find some of the 


names from week to week in this column. We can only give a part of one State at a time. 
INDIANA. 


FROM TO 
Huntington, Miss L. Sellers, Bloomfield, Iowa. 
Huntington, Frank Haines, Pecatonica. [ll 
Clinton, ‘ lara E. Whitcomb Ft. Worth, Texas, 
Richmond, C. W. Pearson, Beloit, Wis, 


Storm Lake, Iowa, 
Petersburg, Til. 
Portland, Ind, 
Hartford City, Ind, 


A. J. Kimmel, 

Greensburg, Cc, F. Stegmater, 
Crawfordsville, C. M. McDaniel, 
Cora M Patrick, 


Bloomington, Henry Rulison, Delavan, Ill. 
Kendallville, 4. Tatel, Columbus, Ohio, 
Huntington, Mrs. E. G. Tee, Marion, Ind. 
Monticello. Sue E. Obenchain, Louisville, Ky. 
Indianapolis, Mra.M G &prague, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Pendleton, G.N. Harman, New Orleans, La. 
Mt. Etna, W. M. Heiney, Winona, Minn. 
Warsaw, Miss V. Adams, Chicago, Ill. 
Greencastle, E. K.D Hester, Lynden, Ill. 

New Albany, N.A. Hutchinson, Canfield, Ohio. 
Rochester, J. E. A. Heiney, Nebraska (ity, Neb. 
Plymouth, Olive Thompson, Gibson City, Ill. 
Crown Point, Geo. Voorhees, Irving Park, Il. 
Danville Lizzie Graham, Kelvidere, Il}, 
Plymouth, Lottie Armstrong, Evanston, Ill. 
Monticello, Sue Obenchain, Chicago, Tl. 
Vernon, W S.A Salem, Ind. 


mond, 

Matilda Koehler, Michigan City, Ind, 
Annie Lemonds, Princeton, Ind. 
J. H. Bachtenkir- Princeton, Ind. 
J.P.Brunton, (cher Albion, Ind. 
Ella Blanchard, Mishawaka, Ind. 
E J. Hostetler, Michigantown, Ind, 
er. Mrs E K. Gentry, Michigan City, Ind. 

City, R. E. Kirkman, Owensville, Ind. 





8. P. Speckman, Hryant. lowa. 

Cecilia Rifoer, Blai: stewn, Lowa, 

A. Dunean, Marinette, Wis 

L. Davidson, Mennekaane, Wis. 

, Georgia Emery, Muskegon, Mich. 

8S. B. Tobey, Norway, Mich. 
Crown t, T. B. Banta, Wasioja, Mich. 
Logansport, Estella Irons, Dundas, Minn. 
Mitchell, E. P. Goodson, Omaha, Neb 
Fowler, W. J. Bowen, Muskegon, Mich. 


ot t you anything to learn about the work of this Association;—and a postal card 
~ A pe fe may bring you promotion in position, and add 25 per ct. to your salary. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


BEOTS.72 Dearborn Birect, Chicago. 


Branches :—N. Y. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL; TACOMA, Wash, Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ax’t. 








Two years’ and one year’s — courses. Thorough instruction by an able 
thoug' Best 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principat. 





INDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 
7 E, 14th Street, WN. Y, 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 
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Title 

Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 
Sarria e and Divorce in the U. 58. 
Far in the Forest. . : ° 
The Story of Phoenicia. . 
A History of French Literature. . 
Bohemian Days. . . . 
Ethical Religion. ° ° . 
puresneresy.- . ° ° 
How to Study Geography. . ‘ ° 
The Leading Facts of French History. 
Algebraic Analysis. . ° ° 
Homeric Vocabulary. 
European Glimpses. . e 
Pocket Guide to Europe. 
The Phantom Future. . ° 
Manual of Historical Literature. ° 
Homer’s Iliad (I & VI.) ‘ ° 
Ways that Wino. . ° ° ° . 
Days and Nights. . . ° 
Principles of Empirical Logic. ° se 
The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. ° ° 
Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
Notes on Physiology. . ° ° 
Handbook of Cryptogramic Botany. . ° 
Vagabond Tales. ° ° ° ’ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE are pleased to inform our readers that the 
Official Bulletin of the National Educational As- 
sociation Meeting, to be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
July 16 to 20, 1889, is now ready, and can be had 
by applying to Frank Goodman, secretary of Lo- 
cal Committee, Nashville, Tenn. It is now time 
for teachers and friends of education in all parts 
of the country to consult the railroad and steam- 
ship arrangements to and from Nashville. These 
will be found on page 7 of the Bulletin. 

Teachers from the New England States will 
find in the JOURNAL OF EpuCATION of each 
week, the rates from Boston to Nashville aud re- 
turn, by five routes. 

For circulars of side ‘* Round-trips,’’ to Old 
Point Comfort, Va., Mountain Lake, Roan Mount- 


ain, Hot Springs, Asheville, Lookout Mountain, 
and other points of special interest in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee, send to G. P. 
Gaither, New England agent, 200 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Tickets will be good, going south, July 1 to 16, 
inclusive; and good to return until Oct. 1, 1889. 


” 


By reference to an announcement in another 
column of the JOURNAL it will be seen that the 
managers of the Vaughan Teachers’ Rest wish to call 
attention to the fact that this year, the thirteenth 
season, they resume the management of the Rest ; 
it having been leased for the past year to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of New 
York. They will be glad to receive applications 
for board, subscriptions or donations, from their 


old friends and subscribers, or from others who 
feel interested. Address till May 20, Mrs. E. M. 
Marchant, Secretary, box 204, Morristown, N. J. ; 
or Miss 8. J. Allen, Manager, 813 DeKalb avenue, 
Brooklyn ; after May 20, to ‘‘ Teachers’ Rest,’’ 
Tomkins Cove, Rockland County, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 
Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 


600 Handsomel 
wards per day. uropean plan. Elevators and all 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— It is said the office should seek the man, but 
if a man seeks to furnish his office with good 
reliable pens, he should get an assortment of 
Esterbrook’s. 


— A popular noosepaper—the marriage certifi- 
cate.— Boston Courier. 


Teacher.—‘* What is emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.—‘ Stress of voice on a word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Cotperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ”’ 

Pupil.—‘* Places filled, actual work done.”’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ? ’’ 

upil.—** On the word ‘ calls.’ ”’ 

Teacher.—‘* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘places filled’ and ‘actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil.—‘‘ They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call special attention’ in that direction.”’ 

“* Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Cod per- 
ae located ?’’ 

**In the heart of the t West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one Bk 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘full- 
ness,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection’. It is a num- 
ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 

geen is vm whe suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.” 


The Kodak. 








NY PEBSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
A and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
H te ea Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 

.00, No previous yy KE whatever re. 
quired. Send for book of tes’ free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


Price. 
$ 36 


Publisher. 


an J B Lippincott Co., Phila 


Bert 
Convers 
Mitchell 
Rawlinson 
Hutson 
Tadlock 
Salter 
Balzac 
Parker 
Montgomery 
Wentworth 
Seymour 
Emerson 
Cassell 
Merriman 
Adams 
Howland 
Morgan 
Symons 
Venn 
Froude 
Adams 
Ashby 
Bennett 
Boyeson 


“ ‘“ 6 


G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 
John B Alden, NY 


Roberts Bros, Boston 


D Appleton Co, New York 
Ginn & Co, Boston 


i ee ee 


“ “ ‘ 


Cassell & Co, NY 


— 


Harper & Bros, N Y 


to 


Effingham, Maynard & Co, NY 
Am. Bapt. Pub, Soc, Phila 
Macmillan & Co, NY 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 
New England Pub. Co, Bost 


Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 1 50 


5 00 


D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 25 


ANYBODY can ase 
the KopAK. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can “press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopDAK Primer, with sample 

photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRICE, $25. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


GIRLS. 


A lovely girl,—Ella Gant. 

A fighting girl,—Hittie Magin. 

A wayward girl,—Hettie Rodoxy. 

A sweet girl,—Carrie Mel. 

A good girl to possess,—Sal Vation. 

A charming girl,—Jennie Rosity. 

A sick girl,—Sallie Vate. 

A smooth girl,—Amelia Ration. 

A seedy girl,—Cora Ander. 

A clear case of girl,—E. Lucy Date. 

A geometrical girl, —Rhoda Dendron 

A musical girl,—Sarah Nade. 

A profound girl,—Meta Physics. 

A star girl,—Meta Oric. 

A clinging girl,—Jessie Mine. 

A nervous girl,—Hester Ical. 

A muscular giri,—Callie Sthenics. 

A lively girl,—Annie Mation. 

An uncertain girl,—Eva Nescent. 

A sad girl,—Ella G. 

A serene girl,—Mollie Fy. 

A warlike girl,—Millie Terry. 

A very large girl, Ella Phant. 

A talkative girl,—Ella Cution. 

An historical girl,—Jennie Ology. 

A Bible girl,—Jennie Sis, 

A high minded girl,—Ella Vate. 

A botanical girl,—Mary Gold. 

A beautifal girl,—Ola Ander. 

A threatening girl,—Minnie Tory. 

— Toledo Blade. 

— Students, Teachers (male or female), Clergy- 
men, and others in need of change of employment, 
should not fail to write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. Their great suc- 
cess shows that they have got the true ideas about 
making money. They can show you how to em- 
ploy odd hours profitably. 

— Gentle spring is here at last,—the time when 
we all have to make so many gentle springs to 
skip the mud.— Somerville Journal. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
cl d from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arisi 
from teething or ciher causes. 25 cents a bottle, 


—An “Indian uprising ”’ 
State a few days ago. It 
school at Carlisle, and was caused by one pupil 
placing a bent pin on the seat of another. The 

uprising ’’ is said to have been painfal, but of 
short duration.— Norristown Herald. 


was reported in this 
occurred at the Indian 


n Ryser nye SURELY CURED. 
t itor :—Please inform your read 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its y te 
; ousands of hopel have beenpermanently cured 
be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
li 





any of 
y He readers, wae Bove ee anmpticn if they wi 
» T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 





National « Educational #* Association * Meeting 


NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY, 1889. 














RATES FROM BOSTON TO NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


AND FULL 


Route 
6 
we 


me 
ee 


For CIRCULARS 


L. J. ELLIS, G.E.P.A., 
303 Broadway, N. ¥. 


632.50 
34.15 
39.59 
39.59 
32.50 


INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


Cc. P. GAITHER, N. E. Agt., 
290 Washington St., Boston. 


ee orgy Tenn., aud 
Ga. Air 1 ine. 


Or GEORGE E. SMALLEY, Gen’l Agt.. Mm. & MM. T. Co., 


Central Wharf, 





The Season vor Examinations 


IS RAPIDLY APPROACHING. 


‘Where can I find the best material to assist me in preparing my questions and prob- 
lems ?”’ is a question that perplexes the majority of teachers. If you have a set of the Teach. 
ers’ Help Manuals at hand the problem is solved, and you need give yourself no further 
uneasiness in regard to the matter. If you haven’t them, send for one or two of these Manuals 
at once, and you will be so highly pleased with them that you will order the entire set by return 
mail. Nos. 1, 3, 4,5, and 6 were prepared especially for review and examination work. Do not 
get the idea that they are dry treatises on the subjects indicated by their titles, for they are not. 
Every page is replete with practical problems and questions, which is JUST WHAT YOU WANT! 


The following Manuals have been published to date: 


Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. 
Do You TEACH GRAMMAR? If you do this book will put new life into your work. 


It isn'ta 


book of questions, but a book of exercises, adapted to all grades. On every page you will find 


something entirely new. 


Manual of Correspondence. 


TWENTY THOUSAND Copiks of this book have been sold within a year. Like the other Man- 
uals, this number covers an old field in a new way. It is sensible and practical throughout. The 
sample letters are samples from business houses. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


There are at school to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to manhood. 


Here is.a book which has been specially prepared for such children. 


Its chapter headings are: 


Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone-work, etc. Itcontains about 600 


graded exercises, with hints and answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
This is an ARITHMETIC on a new plan, covering primary and grammar grade work. Although 
prepared for teachers’ use, it has already been adopted as a en ape my a text-book in a large 


number of schools. 


If you are tired of the kind of exercises usua 
Manual and you will find on every page much that is fresh and attractive. 


ven in arithmetics, buy this 


y 
It contains answers. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


This is a very peculiar book. 


It is intensely interesting from cover to cover. 


The work was 


prepared by Prof. A. D. CAPEL, of Cambridge University, England. Thousands of copies have al- 


ready been sold both here and in England. 


100 Lessons in Composition. 


By W. H. Huston, Toronto. 


This book contains four hundred (400) practical exercises, and is one of the most valuable 


works on Composition ever written. 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


By OscAR FAY ADAMS, 
selections. 


Teachers of all 
It meets a long felt want. 


grades will gladly welcome this book of charming 


Price in Paper Binding, 25 cents, or five for $1.00,— by mail, postpaid. 
SPECIAL RATES TO SCHOOLS ORDERING QUANTITIES. 





Address 


& Somerset Street, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., PusiisHErs, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





i 


FOUR MONTHS’ TOUR of EUROPE. 
June 26 to Oct. 26. 8900. 
Address LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“ 7 ry’ 4 ope 
GRADUATE or HARVARD 
MEDICA L, SCHOOL, and Member of the Mass. 

BE Medical Society is prepared to lecture and 
give instruction in Ph ysiology and Hygiene. 
Address =H. P. NOTTAGE, M. _, 
178 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Courses of instruction will be given i 
1 given in the yj 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of m—™ 
BOTANY, HISTORY “/ 
CHEMISTRY, PHYS Ie — 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOG v, TRAINING 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SE 
infor SECRETARY OF . 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 7 


Amherst Summer School 
—- OF — 
LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, POLIT. 
D 


ICAL SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. ” 


13th Session at Amherst College, July 8--Aug. 9, 


Circular and Programme free. Address 


PRoF. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, Mass 


Course of Mineralory for Venar Ponat 
mos na Fal 


wish to bee " z 
Mineralogy. ome acquainted with the’ elements of 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 


irst Grade), One Dollar ; Stage, 25 cents. 


Address G. G TT 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ERIC’ Ps. 








‘Agents Wanted 3”s%x- 


Published This 
March 2, 1889 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale College, New Haven. 
12mo, cloth. $2.50. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


Astor Place, 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


N otes of Lessons : 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
_ by FRED. W. HACKWoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


Day:> 








PICK 


_ “MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE.” Price, 10 cts. 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. Sent 
by mail. Address 
DR. PICK, 


24 Union Square, New York. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 


CROSBY & BARBTON, 
Boston SocrrTy NATURAL HISTORY, 
. BOSTON, MASS. 
Pub, Co-:; 
St., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner's Magazine for May deserves special 
mention for the variety and excellence of its illus- 
trations. The engravings will be appreciated by 
all lovers of good art. The articles are suited to 
readers of varied tastes, and cover a wide field of 
fiction, poetry, applied science, and literature by 
men of letters. The first article ‘‘ The Land of 
the Winanishe,’’ begins a group, dealing with 
different kinds of fishing. Other articles are to 
follow, which will instruct and charm sportsmen. 
Prof. John Trowbridge, of Harvard College, gives 
an account of the wonderful achievements of 
photography. Theodore Voorhees contributes an 
interesting article on the machinery that is used 
in ‘** The Freight-Car Service,’’ in the ‘‘ Railway 
Series.’”’ ‘‘ Count Tolstoi, Twenty Years Ago’’ 
is by Eugene Schuyler, who gives some personal 
reminiscences of one of the most famous of Ruse- 
sian writers. ‘‘The Lack of Old Homes in 
America,’’ by Charles Eliot Norton, gives charm- 
ing pictures of the olden time, where the home- 
stead was the center,—a beautiful style of life. 
Robert Louis Stevenson in ‘‘ The Master of Bal- 
lantrae’’ transfers the scene to India and intro- 
duces some strange events. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie eulogizes *‘ Fiction as a Literary Form.”’ 
The poems of the issue are by Charles Edwin 
Markham, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Mrs. James 
T. Fields, William Herbert Carruth, and Kate 
Stephens. 





— The May number of The Century Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine opens the thirty-eighth volume. 
The striking frontispiece is one of Mrs. Foote’s 
pictures of the Far West, ‘‘ Cinching Up.”” Two 
full-page engravings of the Old Italian Masters 
by Cole follow, with accompanying articles by 
W. J. Stillman and the engraver’s notes. Valu- 
able and timely papers follow on Samoa, profusely 
illustrated. The first is by Dr. H. W. Whitaker, 
of the U. S. Navy. The second is by George H. 
Bates, who was commissioner of the United States 
in 1886, and who, since this article was written, 
has been re-appointed commissioner by the present 
administration. The third paper in this series is 
a brief one by Captain Erben of the United States 
Navy, who commanded the ‘‘ Tuscarora’’ when 
it took Steinberger to Samoa in 1875. 

The readers of war literature will be especially 
interested in the chapters of the Lincoln History, 
the article on ‘* The Western Soldier,”’ and ‘‘ Open 
Letters’’ and editorials on ‘‘ Soldiers’ Memorial 
Services,’’ ‘‘ Fraternization—The Blue and the 
Gray,’’ and ‘‘ General McClellan’s Baggage De- 
stroying Order.’’ The Lincoln History deals this 
month with ‘‘ The President and the Draft,’’ 
** Vallandigham,’’ and ‘‘ The Peace Party at the 
Polls.’’ The first chapter is of unusual interest, 
containing as it does an address to the nation at 
large by President Lincoln, which address he 
finally resolved to suppress. It now sees the light 
for the first time, being printed from Mr. Lincoln’s 
MS. It is a constitutional argument on the 


New York: The Century Company. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. 

— Wide Awake for May with its fresh, crisp, 
seasonable articles cannot fail to hold its share of 
the children’s interest. In this number Trow- 
bridge’s popular serial reaches its last chapter and 
will give place to a story by Charles R. Talbot. 
Jessie Benton Fremont gives a thrilling story of 
a personal Californian adventure in the mining 
days of 1848. A chapter of the Children of the 
White House series, by Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, is full of anecdotes and pictures of ‘‘ The 
Household of Andrew Jackson.’’ Not the least 
profitable of the articles is a ‘‘ Behavior Letter”’ 
by Mrs. Ex-Governor Claflin, and a short paper 
on ‘* Walking,’’ by Louise Imogen Guiney, who 
is a noted pedestrian and a charming writer. 
**Men and Things’’ is delightfully readable. 
Wide Awake: D. Lothrop Co., $2.40 a year. 


— The May St. Nicholas opens with a cluster 
of poems beginning opposite the frontispiece 
called *‘The Baby’s Sunny Corner.”’ Further 


along the pages made bright with numerous illus- 
trations, are several specially designed articles for 
the beautiful May-time, interspersed with hu- 
morous pieces, skeiches of netnral history, fairy 
tales, and the usual wonderful variety of matter 
to please and instruct children and youth. The 
serials of ‘‘ Daddy Jake, the Runaway,’’ ‘‘ The 
Bells of St. Anne,’’ and so forth, go on charm- 
ingly, and the interest of the departments is fully 
sustained. 


— The Centennial Number of Harper's Weekly, 
in a special cover designed by E. H. Blashfield, 
issued on April 29th, contains a fine engraving of 


Charles Wilson Peale’s portrait of Washington, 
which was painted after the battle of Yorktown ; 
a drawing by T. de Thulstrup, giving an idea of 
New York life a hundred years ago; and an eight 
page supplement, comprising historical portraits, 
drawings from old prints, sketches, and a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Inauguration of Our Government,”’ 
by Paul Leicester Ford. 


— The current numberof Our Little Ones ( Rus- 
sell Pub. Co., Boston) is as bright as any May 
morning, and will carry gladness wherever it goes. 
The proper place for this favorite monthly is in 


in schoolrooms of the primary grade. Its pages 
are filled with choice original matter, handsomely 
illustrated. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for May. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

The Forum for May; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Publishing Company. 
Our Little Ones for May; terms, $1.50. Boston: 
Russell Pub. Co. 
The Century for May; terms, $4.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 
The Eclectic Magazine for May; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: E. R. Pelton. 
The Fountain for May; terms, $1.00 a year. York, 
Pa.: W. H. Shelley. 
Queries for May; terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, 





draft and covers over two pages of The Century. 


N. ¥.: Chas. A. Wenborne. 








The New England Bureau of Education, * corer wass. 





TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass.—*' We 
have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have —— highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 


* T have never regretted registering in your Bureau, 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 
alem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 

Orange Co, N. C. 

“Tam greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ness shown me, and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not.” 

New York, March 26, ’89. W. M. 8. 





as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MAwaGeEr, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





‘veaitan ochool Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and_Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
4 es fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teach: 


ers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago) 








SUPPLIES 
SUPERIOR TEACHERS es 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, to Parents. 








AND FAMILIES. 








WANTED 


Mrs. L. FREEMAN - BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d Street, New York. 
A GENTS 
FOR OUR 
Teachers’ Help Manuals. 
Address, AGENCY DEPT., 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


*|Churehes. Also Book 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers. 
J. E. MASSER, Secretary. 

ie Form and particulars for stamp. 
NS ElCy 

Teachers’ Bureau & 

[Both Sexes.] 


lies Professo Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ee etc., to 
to 





si eges, Schools, Families, and 
-keepers, Stenographers, - 

ists, to Business Firms. wrs. A. D. CULVE 

929 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. f° 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
( FRE BEST FACILITIES. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 





not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 


all homes blessed with young people, and no less|® 


es schools carefully recommended 


hers’ 7 
eachers’ Agencies. 
IT AMUSES US to see a single recommendation paraded month after month by some Agencies, as though it 

came from the only teacher they ever placed sucessfully. We don’t usua ly feel like sparing 
the space, but the dates on these will indicate how fast they come in.—Apri/ 21. “I have not only to pay you but 
to thank i very sincerely.”—Prof. Epwtn F. Bacon, Oneonta Normal —Aprii 20. “I donot need to assure you 
how much I appreciate all you have done for me in this matter, and I hope to do work at Oneonta such that you 
will not regret your efforts for me.”—Prof. P. 1. BUGBEE, idem.—April 30. “ You certainly aid a nice thing for me 
in eosin me te this place. It will be a pleasure to me tos k well of your Agency whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity.”—Principal A. H. ROBINSON, Whitesboro, N. ¥Y.—April 18. “I shall look to no other bureau than yours. It 
is the best, in my opinion; at any rate I care for roother.” Principal FRED J. TURNBULL, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
April 12. It gives me the greatest of pleasure to recommend Mr. . (a teacher we had sent to fill a sudden 
vacancy, where there was no time for correspondence). He bas given better satisfaction during his stay here than 
any previous teacher " — Trustee FRANK STANLEY, Odessa, N.Y. Aprilil. “ Onthe strength of your recommen- 
dation we have employed Mrs. .”” — Trustee A. E. COOPER, Cooper's Plains, N. ¥.— April9. “should like to 
oin again, 80 as to take advantage of any new opening that might arise.” — Prof. C. B. VAN Wik, State Normal, 
lorence, Ala —Apri/8. Miss starts in wel I want to extend to you the thanks of the Board for kindly 
helping us out, and I am personally obliged to you.—Prin, W. Y. Foorr. Marathon, N. ¥.—These are clippings from 
last fortnight’s mail, none of them especially remarkable, but sufficient taken together to show that we are 
making some people contented pretty steadily. If the JOURNAL came out oftener and didn't have to have adver- 
tisements sent in so far ah , We should like to use its columns for advertising our special needs as they arise. 
To-day for instance, we want a teacher of manual training at a good salary; a principal of a 84000 boarding-school; 
& preceptress for one of the finest seminaries in the west, ete. Kut all this will be old by the time it is published. 

eantime if you can teach well and want a better place, write to us. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


VACANCITIEHS. 


15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... peso and 5eoee | Now is the time to write and learn 
“ ° ese My “A Peas wh ty ay wl 




















32 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 

85 Superintendencies, with salaries between.. coor Oe 1200 

95 Principalships of Town Schools ............ 600 to 900 
600 


of our work. For the past two 
130 Principalships below .............scccecceesces of — - £ - 











3 High School Principalships, above................. 1500 | 
3 High School Principalships, salaries between...... 1000 and 1500 | weeks we have averaged 40 new 
45 High School Principalships ..............se.ssscseees 500 to 1000 


28 Ward, Grammar, and Primary Principalships .... 

25 High School Assistants’ Positions. between........ 600 and 1500 

48 High School Assistants’ Positions, below .......... 600 

60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- 
ing from $60 and upwards. 

100 Same, with salaries below 860. 

54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 
matics, Literature, Sciences, etc. 

10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 

15 Artin Private Schools. 

8 Drawing in Public Schools. 

20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 

25 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 
kindred subjects. 


We have filled five hundred positions during the past six months. A list of these will be sent on appli- 
tion. Address, for circulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Branches: ST. PAUL, N.Y. CITY, and TACOMA. Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St., } Chica 0 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, ! g . 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not aleeaty Lee anagent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant for the work. 


vacancies and four new members 





each day, — ten times as many 





vacancies as members, WILL 





NOT SOME OF THESE Post- 





TIONS DO FOR YOU ? 





ca 








FOR SEPTEMBER! GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers. These are for Primary- 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to 885 per month. For {igh School work,—salaries $450 to 
#1500. For Normal work,— salaries 8600 tog1200. For Mathematics, Science, History, Latin, and Greek,—500 to 
1100. For Art, Music, Elocution, Modern Languages, &c.,—$400 to 81000. 

FOR GEN TLEMEN.—College Professorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— $860 to 82000. For 
Normal work,— 8800 to $1500. For Superintendents and Principals,—g600 to $2000. For _— School, Academy, 
Seminary, &c.,—8450 to 81600. For grade work,—$400 to $600. Other vacancies are coming in daily. 

If you expect to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. Your best hope of suc 
cess is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members, and that gets them; that does not put 
its members on * wil geese chases” after the “ probable,” the‘ imaginary,” or the “ hearsay” vacancy. We get 
more vecancies direct from employers. than all other western Agencies qevaee. Address 

© . 


The School and College Bureau, ALBERT, Manager, ELMUURBST, ILL. 
A : rit APL > EYPUANRE 70 MONROE srT., 
Free Registration THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, ENE Eo Tit. 

' Combines the Best Features ever offered by aa Agency. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 8. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. teacher reportin the vacancy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. : Send stamp for forms. 
Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Last year we filled more vacancies than in any former year in our history. 
Nearly ten years of satisfactory service to our patrons has given us the full con- 
fidence of the educational public. The season of '89 has opened unusually well. 
Every mail brings a number of vacancies. We have now many fine positions for 
which we have no suitable candidates. Send for circulars. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





The Boston, New York, and Chicago Teachers’ Agencies, 


7 Tremont Place, Boston. 1@ Agency Manual free to any address. 


Glas Wakass Avenr Chicnge.) EVERETT 0, FISK & C0., Proprietors. 


Mr. OrvittE Brewer: Corry, Pa., Feb'y 28, 1889. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 


hesit } lying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 
ee ae Masaaki,” . A. D. Corrarove, Supt. of Schools. 


A $2000 POSITION 


:~I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, but bave never 
been pF pow B through them which Laccepted. A few weeks ago I registered with you, and as 
the result was offered two positions last week,—to both of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, 
one at —., N. Y., the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the aoe Re a ny 

I choose fy Y ’ 0 0 e i 
meade mineeate ees likely WICE r HIN agency, [ would oeveee. nee to 
register elsewhere, instead of With yOU. ...++++++---se06 Yours, respectfully, A. ——— NG. 
We want to register more good men who are worth $2000 a year. We often lose good p aces because we 
do not happen to have just the right teachers for them. Yesterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 
for a high school at a salary of $1500. We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions. 
ourselves in the way of promotion. Now do not expect that we can get $2000 


Come right along and put oy . “ get | 
laries for everybody. sually, merit determines the amount of compensation. 
Send for circular. Ww. D. KE R, 16 Astor Place, New York City. ONE WEEK. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Vaul. 
Studio Build BRIDGE, Manager. EDWAKD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
* “NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING FeACHERS. win. “ttond 
The ncy has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or priva' 00) fe 














PALMYRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1889. 
W. D. KERR, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency: 








teachers siways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 





CRERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
to parents. Selling 
and ren of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Av3., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 





Principals, Astana, Tutors, 


cinerea ace Ooty Seen i reaper dares | TEACHERS WANTED Astin 3k Yes 


Employer: 
hers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
_ R. £. AVERY, 








AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 Wes 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 


t 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





is to parents. 
MRS. M. J. Lage teeny A es Pasta a 7 
American and Foreign ACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU,) _ 68. Spring St., 
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"INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
VOLUME X. 


HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


Principal of the Cook Co, (il) Normal School. 


, , . , ich ; , rinciples and 
A practical exposition of methods and devices in teaching geography, whic h apply the ee 


plans of Ritter and Guyot. A knowledge of structure and climate is made the basis of all geog 
instruction. i2moe, cloth. 400 pages. Price, $1.50. 





; , ; — / up 3s. Send 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. Special terms made to Reading Circles, and on lass supplies. Sent 


for circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Publie Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 

Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical voeal exercises, It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. {122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientite and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 

apes term opens March 5. Summer term opens for four weeks, beginning July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 
yar 


Summer Institute at Cottage City. dress 
eow OC. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D.. President, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass 








The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


) Se Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 
authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 

For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 

. PROF. N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


‘THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
I 


G MODELS, and 
DRA ISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


FACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention Is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed a 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri 5 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded aeries, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy aD 
beauty, and are furnished a the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial ” at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 





For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT'S 


Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 


READINGS tainments. Humorous and Stahens Sevees. 
Aw 4 , 
|mas. School 
| yeeros i RECITATIONS oy 


Op Skit & 0b. Puniapa Fe LPLAYS J 














A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Civics for Young Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, AM, 
Large l2mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 


The author has shown ina setney novel and interest- 
ing way, and in language intelligible to a ten-year-old 
boy the necessity of government,the different forms of gov- 
ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
for grammar grades. The subject not being generally 
taught in these grades, the grammar school pupil has no 
opportunity to become acquainted with even the rudi 
ments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
to good eee It is hoped that “CIVICS FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS” will remedy this grave omission in our 
courses of study. 

Just adopted for exclusive use in MONTANA, and largely 
introduced in various other parts of tle country. 


A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


The Destruction | * sree. 


- MILLER. 
Gotham. 
of the times, showing the con- 





By JOAQUIN 
12mo, cloth, 





MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 


Descriptions, and advice. 


Octavo Music. 
We cannot too strongly recommend our Octay 
Pieces, 6000 in number. All are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees 
Choruses, Quartets, and Sacred Selections. Mors 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well-made School Song Collections, of 
which some of the newest are, ** United Voices.” 
(50 cts., $4.80 doz.) ; * Children’s School Songs.” 
(35 ets. $3.60 doz.) ; “ Kindergarten and Primary 
School Songs,” (30 cts., $3.00 doz.) ; and * Songs 
and Games for Little Ones,”’ ($2.00). 


Books for Social Singing 


have wane omens Songs and Choruses, as 
** College Songs,” (50 cts.) ; * War Songs,” (50 
cts.) ; “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs,” (0 cts.) ; 
‘american Male Choir,” )$1.00) ; ** Temperance 
vy Songs,” (35 cts ); “* Memorial Day Songs 
and Hymns,”’ (25 cts.) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Cou Se gi Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Soosnetey and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


Standard Educational Series, 


Introduction Price, 
Standard ist Reader,. . ... . 18 cts, 
“ <a 6 caw 66 « 8 ® 
& sa le escece se & * 
“ 4th “ woe woe @ « 48 
“ Sth « aeuee « « 6 « 
“ Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 “ 
“6 Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 “ 
“ Complete “ ° 60 “ 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK C0., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Copies of any of the above books sent upon receipt 








This is a most graphic story | Of in roduction prices. 


Correspondence solicited. [mM] 





$1.00. 
flict between the upper and lower strata of society in 


iA York, ending in a great disaster to the city 
itself. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 





play a fervor of poetic appreciation and sympathy, com- 





bined with startling beauty and power.”—London Times. | 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Holmes’ Re 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
BLISHING CO.., 
66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


“ His writings are charged with passionate life and dis- Maury’s Socquayeies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
ers 


UNIVERSITY P 
8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 





wanes hl tl ORE Cit ye. 


Special course in modern languages and in Latin. First course to 
Tuition fee moderate for Teachers. 


Board at moderate rates. 


open May 2. §Stern’s School 


Second course to open June 3. 
For circulars address 


of Languages of N. Y. City, 
27 Kast 44th Street, 


Between Madison and Fifth Avenues. 





THE LATEST AND BEST. 


A new textbook on Civics by Francis N. Tuorpe, 
Lecturer on Civil Government in the University of 
Penna. It has been received with a wonderful degree 
of enthusiasm, and opinions are unanimous in its favor. 
Examine it, and you will introduce it. 





THE GOVERNMENT 


| 
OF THE PEOPLE OF THE | 


UNITED STATES. 


Send $1.00 for specimen copy. Address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., - Philadelphia, Pa. | 


“Will be the 


SPECIMEN COMMENTS. 


“Tt has no rival.’ 

“*The acme of excellence.” 

** Attractive as a novel.’’ 

“The handsomest textbook of the day.”’ 
‘“‘A book of inspirations and aspirations.’ 








Mi 1 favorite textbook on the subject.’’ 
inerals, , . . 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
Foe, | MOUS. Maldral Science Establishment, |e 
eologica eletons, 
Teolict Maps. | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Invertebrates. 








BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, #21 Brosaway, | 
—— PUBLISH ’ 
HENRY HOLT & 0O.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Amderson’s Histories and Hist’! Renders ; 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dk. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
ie BERLITZ 8S, HACHETTE & ©0.’S, Lon-| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresio PUBLICATIONS. Keetel’s French Course ; 
Lange Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Beed’s Word Lessons. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
nee ee SCHOENHOFE, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
remount Street, Besten. 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St. Boston. 


THB CHAUTAUQUA LITBRARY AND SCIBNTIPIC CIRCLE, 


COURSE OF READING FOR 1888-89. 
REQUIRED READINGS. 
PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound tn Cloth. GARNET SEAL. No. 4 
Ou History of Greece. Vincent ...... 50; 1. Old Greek Education, (With a Chapter on the 


tline $0 
Pre oryGreek Course in English. Wilkinson. 1. ama 
College Greek Course in English. Wilkinson 1.00 | Greek Drama.) Mahaffy 








00 
1.00; 2. Economies f > 
Character of Jesus. SPUN, <006 sues secwth con + 040) 3. Michael Faretay ca vince: 
Modern Church in Kurope. “Hurst ...2.02.. + 040) 4. The Chemical History ofa Candle. Faraday. 
Seslons. Steclo padi GKabeeed ebbeqbeccateneneesa: TNE Pete aE DUN vecccccccsce cee Oe eee eee $3.00 
cece sececoesocccsoccenescescos LAD Not sold separately, 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, JAMES P. MAGEE 





805 Broapway, New Yorx, 


te RT att Cantera meee 


38 BROMFIELD Sr., Boston. i“C. Fg 


Constructive Geography and History. 





Announcement, * * * * * % 


Eclectic Map-blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches 
ps in the Eclectic Complete 


» on fine Drawing Paper. ing in ane and scale with the 
, cmmenen ag 
accurate outline of the countey to eography.* On each Map-blank the proper projection, and the 


pped, are 


No. 1. Hemispheres 


No. 4. Europe. 
(Double Size). No. 5. ia" 4 : 
No. 2. North America. No. 6, United States No. 9 


No. 3. South America. (Double Size). No, 10 


OnE HunpReED OF EACH NumB 


printed in very faint ink. 

New England. No. 11. Central States (E) 
Middle States. No. 12. Central States (W) 
Southern States (E). No. 13. Northern States. 

. Southern States (W). No. 14. British Isles. 


ER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 


Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, 


Cincinnati > New 





BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


York, Boston. 


THARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, 


EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all Festrvat Day Music can certainly be pro. 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for Lists 
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